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PREFACE 

I visited Kiirkihar. with Mr. Sa«si Kumar Sarasvati. M-A., mi 

two days daciue the Christmas ««k of 1931. We took notes ^ 

photoXh* of some of the newly discovered bronzes and 

antiquities of the place including its present ^ 

On our return to Sa,shahi we wrote a paper which we ead at a 

literary conference of the Varendra Research 

and 27th March, 1932. I communicated ^ c^ber ^933 

paper to the Oriental Conference held at Baioda m Ctec^ber 
With a view to pubHshinfl the paper in book form we submitted to 
Di SteQa Kramrisch, who very kindly wrote an introd^tory note on ^ 
There has been some delay m bringing out the book. Meanwhd^ 
the bronxes have been removed to the Patna Museum an c ean 
there, and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has published an by 

them, entitled “Metal images of Kurkihar mon^tery 
Dr SteUa Kramrisch. in the/L-urmii p/fftc/ndmn , 

Aft for March 1935- We are happy to find ^of the 

take but a few photographs, they include the most 

—-r 

these two places is included m this book, as tney 

S..U. 

A°"’ S‘'R=rMA'ofDw^.*“put ^rho pLor.pl.. 

Sarkar B L,. of Gay* photogragh of Fig. 14. I 

c. 

complel. .be.ccoont ofCy. b, P..MW.1 ...lo 
seeing the work through the press. 

HAJBUJiHi \ 

February. 1936. j 
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A NOTE ON THE METAL IMAGES OF KURKIHAR 

Th« grmjp of metal from Kurkibax^ many of thcic gold- 

pUted, i$ closely related to metal images from Nabnda in Bihar, 
Rangpur and Mahastban in North Bengal, and Jben-'an (Chittagong) 
in East Bengal. Tbc majority of them belongs to the ninth centiiryp 
while some are earlier (e.g., Mahasthan) and others (Jhewari, Rangpur^ 
Comilta and others in the museum at Rajsh a hi) of later date. The 
colossal copper Buddha from Snltanpnj in Bihar (early "fifth century) 
Is followed in this group by largc^sized figures of Buddha (Fig. 3) 
5fc high. Their considerable number, but recently brought to light* 
shows a widespread practice in Bihar and throughout Bejigal that 
coincides with the prolific production of stone images of the Fab 
period. 

Hitherto metal images from South India only have attracted 
attention» hire now the Pa la group &om Easrem India presents itself. 
There Is a difference though in the rebtion of stone and tnetal Imageit 
in these two clearly tangible groups^ The metal image of the south 
is the primary solution if held against the corresponding atone sculp¬ 
ture. It \$ altogether three-dimensionaJ and fully modelled in the 
round. This is clearly to be seen in the treatment of side and back 
views ; the former is provocative of being followed by the eye, forward 
as well as backward : the later in itself contains the dixnensioa of 
depth I hip and shoulder belt, specially in the case of female figuneSp 
are preferably not on one level. Where they are, the wabt is boUow, 
so that the fore-and-backward movement is donbly maintained- This 
dynamic mode of modelling in the ronnd is adapted with difficulty 
only to the stone image treated as relief. The south Indian metal 
images being cast in the round, are more complete expressions of the 
creative urge of the DraviJian image-maker than the s^one relief 

The Eastern-Indian group, however, in its main plastic concep¬ 
tion does not differ from that of contemporary stone images L e. stebe. 
For not only in some of the metal figures stirrounded by a broad 
rimmed pruhkamtiHdii^t (Fig^ 6* right) decorated as surface we see no 
moulding to give it three dimensional importance, but the large 
Buddha figure {fig. 3) is set against a Q^t prabkafnandaia of yrhldx 
the upper part, a solid shield, acts as a fist ground ; (see abo metal 
images from Rangpur}.^ The Balarama image (Fig. 7) on the other 

1. D^. B. ippaa^nr, AnibiMLtiftleal SsTYAy of India, ..^PMird/ E9il*lt» pp. 

15S-IS3i, pIsUi LXl iAiS LXat 
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hand ba$ for iu getting an elaborate 'throne' in which the eeven-foW 
cobra ho<jd b the mo&t $alid figure. The plastic profusion of this 
settidg inspite of its modelled partSi yet confines the main figures to 
the surface. This b binding all together and each figure separately 
as well. The female attendants stand on one line with the main 
figure. The latter is treated as a flat relicfi but without background 
and the stiff and isobted does not add one single plastic 

accent more. The artistically incontistent profusion of the whole is 
still more stressed by a restrained device^ crude in its undisguised 
conspicuoasness, unused in the composition of the whole- The two 
slanting wire-like supports between the frame of the throne and the 
legs of the image are a makeshift arrangement. Ir appears—I have not 
seen the image as yet—that these wires w^ere added at a later period, 
probably at the time when the original inscription vras tampered with. 
That they were necessary in order to support the stela» proves that 
the idea of creating a metal stela as like one carved in stone, minus 
the hack ground, was not a successful attempt. The manner also 
in which the on either side confronts the thin and beaded 

vertical fillet and how the latter with its sharp linear edge terminates 
the lower part of the sides of the stela, suggest that experiments were 
made in metal casting that were not prompted by the process itself 
nor by the conception of this image as made of metah but by an 
endeavour to render In metal what had repeatedly and successfully 
been done in stone relief. The only feature in tbb Image which is 
strictly metallic is the oblique cut of the scroU work of the plumage 
of the hiinitis that are perched on either side of the cross bar of the 
throne. This oblique cut well brings out the shipe of the metals 
From this technique it was transferred to wood caving, of which but 
few specimens from Bengal have been rescued but which has survived 
almost to this day in Nepal and in sdll more florid versions in Burma 
and Indo-China. Translated into stone this scroll work is shown to 
render plumage, the breath of the kirtimukha and foliage as well. 
Together with the iutncacies of jewellery, also trausla ted into stone, 
it offers a welcome animation of the surface and sets off the smooth¬ 
ness of the bodies of the various divinities. Whereas intricate treat¬ 
ment of jewellery did not find usual fiivour with the craftsman of 
Orissa, they employed more profusely the device of the obliquely 
cut scroll 


V A NOTH ON THE METAL IMAGES 

Bo1d?t in conception although not fupetior in Quality, is the 
image of the crowned Bnddha (Fig. 5J. The hard and generalised 
modelling of this image assigns to it a later date. The treatment 
is similar to that of a group of stone images. Its throne is rendered 
compactly a faithful replica of a conception in stone. Tl>c intervals 
on either side between figure and ground are also peculiar to stone 
image, although as a rule they do not occur in Buddha images. The 
few metallic features of this stela worth mentioning are the rendering 
of the leaves on the two branches of the Bod hi tree that appear as 
if growing from behind the stela, and the jewellery and ‘flame’ devices 
on the Buddha and on the edge of the throne, with their grooves into 
which white meral had been pouted and is partly still there. PrecJous 
stones too may have had their place (ct the Padmapani image with 

an emerald in the jflfflfnifiHf'*). 

This is the case with gold-plated metal images from Nepal which 
had their precursors and prototypes, in this and many more respects. 

in the metal Images of the Pala school 

Another attempt at a more fluid detail is made in the treatment 
of the hem of the standing Buddha (Fig, 6, right, see also Fig- 4) The 
lower hem of the Sitaghali is not to be found in the stone images* 
In a more stereotyped version. Fig. 3 shows this modification, which 
can be traced back to the colossal copper Buddha from Sultanganj. 

The standing B«dd^ia (Fig. 6, right) shows another interesting 
detail The interval between his shoulders and the frame is joined 
by metal wires, to which in this case are applied flower rosettes and 
leaves, and the same device connects the ui«iM and the top of the 
frame The flowers to the either side of the Buddha are an inveanon, 
on the side of the craftsman, to disguise the connecting wires. 

It is thus apparent that stylistically and compositionally thi metal 
images from Kurkihar correspond to the stone images of the respective 
period from this and other sites. They range, as far as the illustrated 
examples are concerned, from the beginning to the end of the ninth 
century, (Figs. 6, right, and 7 early ninth century. Fig. 4 middle ninth 
century, and Figs. 3 and 5 end of ninth centuty). The stylistic 
changes need not be discussed here, as they have been dealt with by roe 

in detail* _ 

i ~ ilnurlKb, Pals S»os wulptnrt, Nv,«, yi». lA-lS, 







vi KUEOHAR, GAYA AHD WDHGAYA 

The kortc>graphic feature alluded to m the i,c* the Oame uMfisa 
in Fig. 4 and ^onje other images too. I am informed, h of considerable 
impoftance. The Qame in the present ejtample saIJies forth ruggedly 
from an usiiisn rather low and overgrown with the uaual curls : they 
also cover the entire skuU, which anticipates the pointed Qame. itself 
ascending pointedlj- A more geometrical arrangement of the flame- 
umisii is to be seen on mecaJ images of Buddha from Negapatam, 
South India, of about the same date (app^ol^EmaE:e1y the tenth century)* 
The Buddha image with ffhmpitrsii-mudra from Tetrawan and the one 
from Khulna (South Bengal)*" render one ftame only that issues from 
the iisjifrii like a knot. Apart from the importance of this type for the 
Further-Indian and Ceylonese images of Buddha, its occurrence in 
India, inspire of the lateness of the preserved examples, throws light 
on the signiGcance and origin of the itsnisii. This problem will be 
dealt with by me separately. 

Tbe preliminary notes^ based on a short visit and on six imaged 
only* 'already show part of the great gap which the Kurkihar find 
helps to fill in our knowledge of Indian art and iconography. It 
establishes the eiaim, already prepared by the number ot metal images 
firom other sites as well as by the reference of the Tibetan historian, 
Taranath^ to a school of metal casting in the Pala empire. This 
straightly descends frotn the Gupta practice (e,g* image from Sultan* 
ganj>, and future finds may light up its still remoter past, for the image 
from Sultanganj is technically most experienced and artistically very 
definitely formed* 

The occurrence of a large number of images of one type produced 
in one centre, apart from its konographicat bearing and the 
associations with a place sacred by the activity of Buddha, reveals the 
organisation of the workshops that seems to go back to the beginning 
of image-making in India* but reached perfection~not to the 
advantage of artistic quaUty—by about the ninth century A. D, 

Smndardisadon of output.^ specialisation of one more or lesx narrowly 
circumscribed type are medieval features of Indian image-making. 
The Custom and need of the pilgnms of tangibly carrying the memory 
of the Sacred site with them may have given rise to the mechanisation 
of image-making, which was helped by the iconographic prescriptions. 


Kff, W, Ffg. Atut qotft. 
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vit 

of the main sacred sicea inu$t have been coDunofi in pfe- 
iconic davs ; thi^ is witnessed by the recurring scenes of illumination, 
first sernion and ^nrririr.v4iffa In Sanchi and elsewhere, konogtapbio 
type and stylistic poculiarity catae to be intimately assocbted widi a 
given [dcality^ In this way provincial or racial characteristics are 
raised above their ordinary significance. 

The close connection between Nepalese gold-pkted metal itoages 
and the present group is obvious. Equally clearly Pak prototypes of 
Javanese metal images may be seen in a number of metal iniag-^ &om 
Kurkihar, of which the small photograph (Fig. 6^ right), howeveTi does 
not allow more detailed discussion^ 

It need not be stressed here again that artistically there is no 
difference in the treatment of Buddhist, Jain and Brabm .nical images 
produced in one centre at a given period. The difference is taerely 
iconographical. The craksmen, uj whatever cuk or seer chey belonged, 
visualised an itiner experience of what underlies the various forms of 
reaching out towards the Formless. In this they were guided by minute 
prescriptions. These they carried out to the best of their knowledge, 
for the minds that had framed those rigorous rules did it with a view 
of the same reality each craftsman carried within him. What he 
added, if at alh of his own. was subsidiary pnlykonographically and did 
not debar the Image from being correct (Fig. 6p right), while creatively 
it went on though subduedly, to give the images that nourishment 
and strength they requited, not in order to be fit for worship^ but 
to maintain their position as works of act. This the images from Kur- 
kihac do wiib all the qualities and reservations peculiar to Pala 
sculpture of the ninth century. 

Sfr/fo Ktamriich 
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1. THE BUINS OF KURKIHAK 

The Ruins and their Idenlity 

About three miles to the north-east of Wazirganj station ou the 
South Bihar Railway, and sixteen miks to the norlh*cast of Gaya town 
lies the large and aticienc village of KurkihafA According to Sit 
Alexander Cunningham, the fttll name of the place is Kurak^vihar, a 
contracted vernacular form of Kukkutapada'-vibar, or the CockVFoot 
monastery, KukknUj of Sanskrit being Kftnik jn Hindi * The name is 
derived evidently from KiikknhipJiIa giri or 'Cock's F^jot Hill' described 
by both Fa-Hien and Hiuen Ttang, as also in sevetiil Buddhist 
treatises, as the scene of some of the miracles, as well as the final 
disappearance, of Kasyapa^ the celebrated disciple of Buddha. On this 
account the hill was known also as Gurupiidii^p^ruata or “the HiU of 
the venerable Teacher p" It is said, further, that it is on this hiQ that 
Maitreya, rhe fuciire Buddha, is to make his appearance and take over 
the charge of the religion^ along with the efrani or mantle of Buddhai 
which the httcr entrusted to Kasyapa.’ 

Hiuen Tsang describes Kukkutapada-giri as “'a three-fold cliff 
which projects in tsokted loftiness, reaching to the sky and blending 
with the clouds/’ It was identified, somewhat hesitatingly^ by 
Cunningham with the group of ^“thtec large and rugged bills which 
rise boldly out of the plain about half a mile to the north of the village 
and touch each other at their bases/’ On the highest peak of this full 
Cunningham found a square basement "surrounded by quantities of broken 
bricks/’ which he believed to be the remnants of the stupa which 
king Ajatasatru is said to have built on the holy sitep^ Sir Aurel 
Stein who ejcplored the site in 1^ controverts Cunningham’s view, 
and identifies Kukkutapada-giri with Sobhnath hill, which Is some six 


1, Oa’iai^iEli'ini. VoJ, J, pp, IS-IS, 

2 Cunsifigham A. VpL XV, p. ^ and Bbattflcharrya, Tk* /tidiam 

PuddAfit n pp 14. 

3^ Cuntiift^^m, A, S. ^.P Vek XV, p, S, 
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miles SQuth-we^t .of Kurkihar^ apJ '"witk its three spurs resembles a 
cock's foot, pud bears on its top an ancient mound*^'* Whichcvet of 
the two bills be the giri connected with the freat Kasyapa and ihe 
expected Maitreya, (Curkihar was sufficiently close to either for a 
flourishing Buddhist establishment to have grown up at it and taken 
the name of ICukkutapada-vihara. The very name of the village, the 
extent of its mins, and the antiquities with which it ahoundsp amply 
testify to thisn 


Pnal ExpToralions 

The first person to explore ICurkihar in modern times was Major 
Kit toe who visited it first in 1846 when he found "innumerable idols, 
chiefly Buddhas some of great sise and very beautifully executed and 
well worth removing to the Museum and sending home/" He saw also 
"rows afler rows of chaityas extending north and south for several 
hundred feet and isolated buildings and tanks in every direction for a 
mile or more afound^\ He was at the sht again in 1848, when he 
spent four days and collected ^'ten cart-lDads of idols all Buddhist and 
many of the Tantrika period"'. Some of these came to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and being eventually iransferred to the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta form its Kurkihar Section/’^ 

Cunningham visited Kurkihar once in 1861 and again in 1879. 
He describes the ruins as consisting of several mounds and a small rude 
Hindu temple of brick to the north of the village, evidently, the present 
Devisthan "in and about which a large number of statues have been 
Collected." He says further, 'Tn the principal mass of ruin^ that Js^ the 
main mound, south of the bustt the late Major Kittoe dug up a great 
number of statues and votive topes^ and a iccent excavation on the 
vfcst side showed the solid brickwork of a Buddhist stupa. In the 
north-west corner of this excavation the relic chamber had been 


4. SleLEi, A toqr iq Sonth Bihftr find /Hffiufi A IttOl* 

pp, 

4 (b) Mr. JByAflwal tqadii c on one of the ICa?k[bBr bmivi. 7 fl 

end imksB thli u tbe ori^tOMl nqajo of ai leiut otiD of iho Murktbar 
e/ /A# /ftMm StfnWf ef Or/fftAtf Vel, II, p. Tty 

5, Anderwan^ tiM/f ffantfA^k ff/ iAi itt /A# 

Mmunm, Pert 11, p. 70. 
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and I was ptiv^atcly informed tbat a small figure and some 
Other remains bad been discovered infide/ He noticed a "Jes$ exten- 
sive mound'*, south-west of the village, and a '^small mound** only 
120 ft. square to the north, ‘'called Si^gftfghar, or the '*houGC of 
one of the wellknovrn. titles of Buddha/*^ 

In 1866 Mr. W. Peppe visited Kurkihar when he noticed a great 
number of figures including the squatted figure of ascetic Suddha 
under the hoty tree with the representations of the events of his life 
on the back slab, noticed by Cunningham, as also the group of figures 
outside the little temple to the north of the village.^ 

Kurkibar was visited next in 1895 by Mr (now Sir Aurel) Stein 
mainly with a view to verily CunninghamV identification of Kukuta- 
pada-girL Though he rejected the identification, as already noted, he 
was struck by the considerable importance of the place in old days, 
*juJgingfrom the extent of its ruined mo-unds and the remarkable 
amount of old sculpture, carved building stones and ancient bricks, 
which have been and are still being extracted from them.* He noted 
in derail on three or four interesting sculptures which he ^aw in the 
village, and commented on the neglect and ignoble use to which several 
remarkable sculptures w^ete put to, such as, richly carved slabs w'atled 
into mud houses^ and votive stupas converted into 'washerraan*? 
stones^* 

Three Collections of Kiirkihiir Atniquitiee 

Some of the stone sculptures unearthed escaped such fate, 
and ate to be found now mainly in three places^ namely, the 
Zamindar's bunplow and the Devisthan temple in the village, and 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta. Nothing, however^ has been done to 
stop the depredation on the mounds and preserve the tuins, and 
Kufkihar remained in obscurity until about the end of the year 1530, 
when the discovery of a hoard of bronze relics brought it again to the 
notice of scholars. 


a, Cunainghjijd, S* VoL pp^ 14-15 and platea XII &iid .XXIL 
T. Fippe^, Rcugh nDteu on the Antlqnltle# of Gaya Dtilrkit, ypjvnbi/ /4r 

18M, p. 59, 

8. Stein, A Tone In Sontb Eikm and HjLuribegihf tWl* 

PPL M-SS. 
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11. OUll VISIT TO KURKIHAK. 

A receni discovrrf aXiJ our Visit* 

The nfiws of the discovery kindled in us a strong desire to visit 
the spor, and encouraged by Mr. Bijaynath Ssrkar, C. E. (a member 
of our Varendra. Research Society, and sometime its Honorary Secre¬ 
tary) who bad seen the reties himself, we paid a visit to Kuikibar, 
and Gaya and Bodh-Gaya as vrellp during the Christmas week of 193L 
At Gaya we saw Rai Hariptasad, the zamindat of Kurkihar, who was 
good enough to give us some facilities. Our visit had to he cut shorty 
and we have dratvn up this meagre account of the remarkable €nd 
and the ruins of Kurkihar in the hope of arousing the interest of 
scholars in the rehes and bringing about a systematic exploration of 
the rich site. 

The fiouth'Wpjril Moiindi. 

Proceeding btom Wa^irganj railway station we entered Kurkihar 
from the south-west^ and met a low mound strewn over wuth bricks— 
"the less extensive mound" of Cunningham. There is a tank to its 
eastp the southern portion of which is somewhat encroached upon by 
a public road. Stein also noticed this mouud though the "votive 
stupas of varying sixes'^' which he saw in abundance on the edge of the 
tank as well as other places have vanished since his visit. In the 
centre of the mounds however, there is still a fiiirly large statue of 
Buddha seated in bha-spafsa pose under the holy tree^ symbolizing his 
conquest over Mara and attainment of enlightenment. On the 

'halo^ of the image the Buddhist creed h inscribed in the m.'iiUheaded 
characters of the ninth century A. D. 

Uamji Mnndir. 

As we proceed further the ground gradually rises and numerous 
relics, such as. fra groetits of stone pillars, doorframes, votive stupas 
etc^ lie scattered about on both sides of the road. One of these^ w'e 

% irin fq f^ ^ | 

oU iha fujiotipas whkh apimg from x cniw. tbs Byd^ba baa jvvcaled thn caim. 

u aky tboir ntd xhtt 
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noticed, bears an inscription in ninth century characters, but as the 
whole of it except alerter cr two was underground the inscription 
could not be read. A little further brought us to the Eouth«east 
corner of the main mound of Kurkjbar where stands the modern 
temple of Ramji, built by the zamindar of the village. To the cast of 
the temple wc saw two stone images built into a wall. The images 
arc exactly alike and represent a standing and four-handed Avaloki- 
tesvara. The upper right hand holds an oif.JUt-i/n, the lower right U 
in iKitadii pose, the upper left holds a and the lower left a 

kiiin tttd tltt. The face is finely executed, and seems pervaded with a 
divine grace. It is crowned with pifiwniiutit, with a few locks of 
hair falling down to the shoulders, W^e have no sodliiioo which 
corresponds exactly to these images, but one of the one hundred 
and eight varieties of Lokesvara represented in paintuig with descrip¬ 
tive labels in the Macchandat Vabal at Kathmandu in Nepal docs 
so’*- From this agreement we identify the tw'O images os Jatamukuta 
Lokesvara. The images belong to the ninth century A. D. The 
Buddhist ciced is inscribed in the'halos' of both the sculptures, and 
One of them bears, in addition, an inscription on the pedestal, W'hich, 
however, we could not read on account of its height from the ground. 

Ttic miiin Mound. 

This mound is about 600 fr. stiuare and its top is wmc 25 ft. 
above the level of the surrounding paddy fields. Its surface is pitted 
with numberless holes, and strewn over with brickbats and fragments 
of stone sculptures pointing to the depredations for building materials 
to which it has been subjected for yerrs. It has proved, however, as 
already noted, a veritable mine of entiquities. But all its previous 
ycilds have been thrown into shade by the splendid hoard of bronze 
images discovered in 1930. As usual, the discovery was due to digging 
for bricks. The spot as shown to us is at the junction of two walls : 
one running east and west, and the other jutting out of it towards the 
south, the latter being almost denuded of bricks. The spot where the 
relics were hoarded is some 25 ft. below the top of the mound atid 
was probably enclosed by a circular wall, of which traces are visible 
(Fig. 1). The bricks found in this mound are of an unusually brge size, 
which is also the si=e of the bricks of the Gupta 

10, BbattMhMryw HmdJkiu Ap- 3* P* W*. It 
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period found Bt Sir^v^sti. ^ ^ The bronzes, i^hiich were the main 
object of our visit, are kept in a &h^d of the Zamindar's bungalow, and 
are described in the next chapter. 

The old Colleeiicm at ifae Z^iitiinditr^n bii-igalow^ 

This bungalow is dose Co the mound. Several of the sculptures 
seen there and described by Stein have been removed since to the 
Indian Museum. What is left now consists of a number of stone 
pillars, vodve stupas and images of Buddha and Avalokitesvara. 
including a huge figure of Buddha seated in bhu^sparsa pose. This last 
image beats, in addition to the usual Buddhist creed* a vorive 
in«:rlpcion reading dhtirmmoynm X X npns.kfi stkaiHn^ X X in 

characters of the ninth century. 

The Temple atid Cotteclion Eit Devielban. 

We visited this Hindu temple which stands to the north of the 
village and contains a numher of stone sculptures, mostly Buddhistic. 
We devote a separate chapter to this teniplc and its coUectionp 

Sugatglinr Mound, 

This inoundh which lies, according to Cunningham^s map. some 
300 yards north of the Devisthan was not visited by us. We have 
found, however, a valuable clue to its identification in a stone archi¬ 
trave bearing three lines of jnscription, which wa$ collected by 
Cunningham at fCurkihar. It is not known from which of the mounds 
the stone came* and though the stone itself is lost, the eye-copy of 
the inscription left by the great aTchaeologist indicates that it must 
have tome from the Sugarghar mound, which, therefore, may be taken 
as the remains of the Sugafa-gandh^titi temple built by a devotee 
from Kerala in Daksinadesai as recorded in the inscription^^* 


11. ArcbjwtaaicaJ SurrSy oE India, ^Jtqirja/ iSl(}-lJ. p, SS. 

12. Cunui^Rhacn, A-S- V'ol, I. p. IS mid pUlO VIH. no. 7* Tho EoioriytSan 
readi : Th.a Buddhist ur&dd, viiff foKstucttii' tl. 

fwm i5< nr 

iii^rvntdtK \ 
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III, THE NEW-FODIND BRONZES OF KURKIHAR, 
Cenf'ral Account. 

Wc found the bronzes arranged in rows on three long benches 
in a shed in the compound of the Zemindar's bungalonff.’ * Even so. 
they presented an impcsing sight. So far as we could gather from 
our cursory inspection, they number about 218 in all; some S7 images, 
ranging in height from about 4 feet to Ij' inches, one crystal votive 
stupa 11 inches in diameter and 3 inches high and the rest odd pieces 
of bronze, such as. detached cftolfS or backplates of images, pedestals, 
votive stupas, bells, cbhatras etc- Of the images 81 appear to be 
Buddhistic, and only 6 Brahmanical.‘*‘ 

This splendid collection was found all in one spot, the niinia> 
rures packed in two earthen pots, which also are on view. The bronze 
images discovered at Jhewri in Chittagong District were found 
similarly collected at one spot.** It would be an mteresting research 
to 6nd how these relics came to be so hoarded-'** 

Most of the relics are encrusted with verdigris and have to be 
cleaned by cspercs before we can know the details on them or the 
inscriptions which some of them are sure to beat.'** One point that 
Struck us was that the chalii inscribed with the Buddhist creed 
attached to some of the images appear to have been struck or cast 
from standard moulds separately from the images. 


IS. The relba bavo lino? taken ponQnlan itfhy GenTcrDmcnB and 
tD thfl Pfttev!! MuBtutrt. 

13 (a) S30 placet bairo reaebed Ibe Paldn MuBcdm, Of thurt, ISO 
aramiagds of daittaa, 105 bi?iir toa^riptlon^, and OBly thfw aro 

ij. /, S- 0- Ah V'ob II. p. )■ A pars of tho Bui appeacw to N Jaft at Knrkih^* 

14, ArubadotowEfl^t Snrrisf of India. Annual p. 1S4, Tbi brao»» 

aiwaornrad at Nggapatam In South InJia wero found ilnt^birlr boopded^ A. S. L 
Annuai P. 150. 

14 in) KaBortilng tba KurbihJir hoorib Jayaiwal a4Tan«3e« tbi n^nal tboair 
that tba tmagai wen ponnealftl the memt* when the .Muilim army wai advancing 
In IW A. and ooulil not be resScrad aftwwinb A S, O, A^ VaL II, p, 71J 
The real oxplanation mnf be that there w«o brenae foundrln in the moniLitcT^ef of 
thoMdaji. Olher ovidoncs tn thli diriwtlMi hai boon fomiil at L^aharptrr In North 
Bengal. 

Ufh) The bniiaij haT 0 b 93 n clnaBel iSnao in the Fatal Huioan with tbp 
retiili glieit En not^ 13 (a) 
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Some of the images appear to be gold'pIate[l and some which ate 
decorated have sockets in the ornaments and crowns which were once 
set with jewels. In faet, a fine gold-plated image of Padmapani (which 
we saw in Rai Haripmsad's house at Gaya) still bears an emerald in 
its crown. In some of the images the eyes, tilakas and some omanients 
arc inlaid with silver.^ 

Bronze Caslio;; and Gil Jin 

Sefore proceeding to describe the images or discuss their icono-* 
graphy we may touch on one or two interesting points abouc them. 
The most striking fact is that these images bear an eloquent testimony 
to the high level to which the arts of casting and gilding bronze images 
rose in ancient Magadha *^ The larger figures resemble the Sultan- 
ganj or rather the Mahasthan bronze image (Fig. 2) and belong 
probably to the same school of manufaciure.^^* We have no ancient 
texts bearing on the processes of those days, but the processes appear 
to havebeen the same as ate in vogue now-a-days in Nepal, as 
suggested by Mr. Nanigopal Majumdar in connection with the 
Mahasthan image 

14 (d) AllajHi with tfu {/, I JS, O A., Vo| II, pp+ 73 and 76 J 

15+ AccoMJng to tbe IV, 159 and a aqvotod obj^l 

tnlcBn awmy fcom MiLg&dliiM by LalitadLiya of Rjwhmir ( osriy Stb oi>J!itiuty A, H,) wiu 
m giU bmniD imniEV otBuddbit. 

15 Ai^qDrdLDR toA S. 0, A^ VoJ, U, thq virJI^t of tho KiirkSbar brocM 

li tho ffSl^ BiidJha tp, 71 md pL XXIX (1 ) of tho /junior or tbe right hfln4 Ima^Q of 
oar Fig. 6} whLtah li iucrib?d to Ibe Gupta ni^e or hfib cvalory A.D. \^ka thv S^tpuiBBiiJ 
imafe. Reit oo-aie 9 thi? ■lAndiiig Buddha ( p+ 73 and pL XXXI ofyoMmri/or the 
riitht hand Image of our 3). Noe< to li In ago h tbv lasotibod Bodhlfsatva 
Va^l^am dedicated by Moieka ot Bali inland ( ti'r^a tfiO A. D.,. p. 71 end p|. XXVIII 
( J of/jtfritrf/.J Then COMO the Icijagw o( the Pa3a ago, vii. Be Samraii of year S of 
DjvapaU f rwu A, D., pr 71 and p3. XXVI It ( I ( of Jimrftal or our Fig, 73, tho 
Ka«^ pedutAl ( p 7i and pL XXXIV { i } nf ibo Vciaudlaiiia Imagee of 

ynar Si of Raiyapalo { &30 A. D., p. 7^ and pi- XXXII {1) aod (S) of/flwr*i/t 

thowerdt, I/nAdP. AiiTrf afo luHribed oo tbo Imtior imago ]i tho Cimda 

imnga of year 31 of Mablpalo ( I0&l3 A, p, 7S and pi. XXXIV (Ij of /avrnaf] 

and laat+ ihfl OTOwncI BriddliJia of yeaw S end 19 of VlgrabapaUi lU ( 1&50 A.B. 

pp. 7^ and 7S^ and pi. XXXXR (1 ) ofortho ccotml Iraefo o( our FSg. f , and 
p. 72 aud FJ. XXIIV 0i oi/intrmi tMpeotlTaly 

16. Slajmndor, A geld- plated hronxn from Mabaslhjiii^ Rivifttf, 1926^ 

OptoboTp p, 477. Regordiag the broDSO Buddha of ttrea ceotury A.B. from 
Sollangozijp which U 7’'-$* h^b and wel^bi tiearly one ton^ Dr, GoomarBawamy notes; 




THE NEW-POPND BRONZES OP KUnKtRAR » 

The casting was done by w'hat is known as the ore frrdite, ot 
wax melting process, in which a tnoJel of the object is made in wax* 
For the larger images the wax is laid as a thin layer over a core of 
black substance fprobably graphite niixed with fire-clay) as found in 
ihcMahasthan image, while for still larger ones, such as the Sultan- 
ganj image, the casdng b done in more than one layer. Over the 
model of wax are applied two or three coats of fine cUy mixed with 
cow-dung* The mould U then dried in the open air and under shade, 
and a few more coats of fine clay and rice husk arc applied. When the 
mould is quite dry it is heated in a fite. then the wax melts and runs 
out through a hole left for the purpose in the mould. Molten metaU** 
is then poured in its place in the mould. When it is quite cool the 
clay casing is broken off and the casting finished with a chisel. 

For gilding a bron=e image the Newar artisans of Nepal apply 
over its clean smooth surface first a certain preparation of mercury 
and then a quasi-liquid amalgam, the chief ingredients of which are 
gold dust and mercury. When the image is heated the mercury 
evaporates, leaving an even deposit of gold on the bronze surface, 

‘Crowned* Intngra of Bnildiio 

Another striking fact is that out of the fifty-one images of 
Buddha in the find, as many as thirty, viz,, nineteen 'standing' .and 
eleven 'seated', are crowned images. The occurrence of crowned 
images of Buddha—the apparent anomaly of depicting a monk in a 
royal garb-has been a puzzle to scholars. Some scholars have put 
down such images as 'uncanonical' and some as an ‘unorthodox form* 
while one. Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, thinks that‘this group of 
crowned figures evidently represent a new type of Buddha that origina¬ 
ted in Eastern India in the Pala period.' On the other hand. 

-Thj flium li ewt In 

IL^e eore, oonipiMnil a tniituTV of nxml. oiny. ebawnat and nee hutfe*. ThB uamonta 
afthk tnnw layer weToh*]a lo«ctli» tiy rtueh eorroilml Itop Iwnil*, orSjljtally three 
Unartcn vT M Ineli thVsb. Tbe outer loyer of copper *een» to hare b™ cast over 
tbe iPiier «ae i^emnhly by the lin ptrdm rr««» ; » ™ '"era! Mctlwui. 

ono of which eoTutsloa of the fice and mnnectod porta down to the breast, /ftstetr 
cf Ttdmt and tnd 9 Haji<in Art, p. JW. also V. Smith, miterye/ Fine Aril tn tndin aitd 
€f¥hn^ 9’. 172 . 

1€ (n} Th.fl of niRtals lin ihe KyiVthsil' hfooi> -fiTP 8SofM(pi|Mr^ 15- 

cfcf 1-4 of ond 1 of iron f/./ 11, ) 

3 
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M. CoeHes and Jater Mt. Nanigopal Majumdar advance the opinion 
that these crowned images represent Adi Buddha, the primordial 
Buddha, from whom after many births as Bodhisattva came the latest 
or Gautama Buddha.''^ Tim basis of Mr. Majumdar's opinion seems 
to be the statement of Miss Alice Getty that in Nepal “the Adi 
Buddha is always represented as a crowned Buddha, that is to say 
that although he is a Buddha he wears the five-leafed crown as well 
as other ttaditioiml ornaments of a Dhyani Bodhisattva and is dressed 
in princely garments."*" Whatever currency the cult of Adi Buddki 
might have had in Nepal and Tibet there is little evidence in cither 
the tradition or the literature of Magadha and Bengal of its having 
found any foot'hold in the latter tracts. The correct explanation of 
the occurrence of these crowned images of Buddha in such numbers 
appears to be that offered by M. Paul Mus,** namely, a desire to 
imitate in stone or bron-e the larger statues of Buddha of the monastic 
type, but adorned for ritual purposes with real jewels.*®* 

New-found Biiddlii^t Images 

Of the Buddhist images. 2& represent the standing Buddha, 25 the 
seated Buddha. 3 Kurtikulla, 2 grouped figures and the rest Tara and 
Avalokitcsvjira* 

The ftiflndini; Bnildhas. 

All the 26 standing Buddhas mduding the 19 crowned ones and 
in whatever compositbo found, have the attitude of the Buddha 

^ Bitadhft In ih^ EfisLpm Scbdi^l ef AtV\ Vimsadm 

la, TAf <l^dx of /JfidMiSm, p. 3, 

W. Ib hU flrtlslu "la* Buddtm pnTfl: sm. ladleniifl,** B, B- O 

Sr. CaomwfMwamr’a rt?Tiew ( 1^30. J Tho doetor '^Fot vm}v 

c^remoiitjiL deoDralJon of a usonnstic cult lia^qd \ho mwt definite cvldeneo alfordiid 
by Hfuan Taan*. in ooBMt43on wilh tho liungo at B^dhsuya, the ainmmmts 
raenlLoiwd bolne pTMSw^ty tbfi dSadc^^ orpnmciits which Kre charaeierlitle 

qf crowned BaddhM.'* 

191^) The iuMrlbed CTOwned Buddhu diicovcred at EuriLihar betocg io 
Ltl'* time or the eleventh aentury A. B, { *ee footoote iS (m) Wr* 

Jayiswil i^Bgaita, without odTii»etug any roieon, that thU devtitEan 1^ the 
Buddhlft wai ntado with a wLow to aecind with the Hindu recognition, uf 

Buddha Ai Mk avatwa <rf Ylmu, tol to draw Iho Hlndila to th& Buddhkt fo|d 
j . VoL It T5 }. 







TltJ!; NtW-POUliD aSOK^ES OF KtJJlEtlCAK 11 

J[i)jigft$of tlic Guptii period, tlifi rij^bc hsnd hfitd In the pose, 

and the left hand holding the hem of the S;tnghati which covers the 
body from the neck to the ankles and the wrists. Five of these images 
are Urge, nearly half lifc-siie. like the Ma has than image. They stand 
respectively STO". 3', 3' and ZST in height over pedestals of ‘double 
lotusV which again are respectively X'2*, 10*, 10*,?' and 11' in height. 

A ^crowued' slaiidiii^ Huddlia. 

The third image mentioned above (central image of Fig. 3)' is a 
crowned specimen and is highly ornamented. The attitude and drapery 
are in the style of the images of the Gupta period, as already noted. 
The Lord stands erect on a double lotus, the right hand showing 
the ablmya pose,the left holding gracefully the friU of the sangali which 
reaches dorvn to the ankles. He wears an elaborate necklace and a 
highly ornamented crowpt originally inlaid with jewels as the empty 
sockets now indicate. The face portrays beautifully the calmnesa 
of a yogi, ‘the eyes concentrated on the tip of the nose" signifying deep 
meditation A circular ttriia adorns the forehead greatly enhancing 
the beauty of the full round face. The rectangular eha/i is rounded 
at the top and edged with flames and bears a kunutfit and a kitituti'l 
on either side. 

Oiitlilha^u Desccni from ihc Ti-ayosirttiiea Heavcu 

The fourth image noted above (Fig. -I) depicts this legend. We 
learn from Buddhist literature that Buddha after bis enlightenment, 
went to the Trayastritnsa.or thirty-third, heaven to preach the truth to 
his mother who was residing there after her death. After fulfilling this 
mission he descended to the earth at Sankasya, attended by Brahma 
and Indra. the former fanning the Lord with a fly-whisk, and the latter 
holding an umbrella over him. In the present image, we find Buddha 
standing erect on a double lotus wearing a jjAvi^Aufi which covers the 
whole body from the neck to the ankles. His right hand bears a small 
■lotus' mark on the palm (piuhn^uikita-tara-ihariiiutk, as laid down 
in the Vrihat^samhiUi. eh. 57} ani U held in the F/tnnfii pose, while 
the left with the palm inwards bolds the hem of the safigahnit, the 
folds of which arc shown by graceful curves all over the body* The 


,9 (bl Sam* U pL rum I IJ of/. /. S. O. -4, VoJ. II. Ill* tmmv b*™ ih* 
jw ^ of Vi£nibapftU4 cirgra A. 
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neck is marked by irivaii, Thu full and round iacfi has thick U()i 
(the lower one thicket than the upper. a& in the Gupta period), a 
straight and pointed noie, arched eyebrows over eyes fixed downwards, 
elongated ears (agreeing with the canon. 

of the Punm^^ ch. 49) and a circular iiniji on the forehead. 

The curls are surmounted by the usual which again is topped 

by what looks like a three-toofiued flame. This novel feature occurs 
in one other Buddha figure in the present find, and in several of the 
bronzes discovered at Negapatam in the Madras Presidency in 1927-28. 

To rhe right of Buddba stands a three-faced pot-bellied atten¬ 
dant bearing and three eyes in the central face. His right 

hand holds a fly-whisk w hile the left hanging down bolds a istrwrtdn/u. 
This is evidently Brahma who accompanied the Lord in hb great 
descent. To the left b another male attendant, with one head but three 
eyes, and highly ornamented and elaborately crowned. This b Indra, 
but instead of holding an umbreita over the head of the l.ord, be holds, 
on the palms crossed in front, a cup with a lid, evidently some sort of 
offering. There is, however, no reason to doubt the identity of this 
specimen with the scene of Buddha's descent though it does not fullly 
conform to the legend, for there is an almost similar representation 
of the scene in a stone sculpture from Kurkihat now in the Indian 
Museum**' In that sculpture Brahma, known by hb three heads, 
holds the umbrella, while Itldra standing to the left holds in hb two 
bands a cup of offerings. Steps of the ladder by which the three 
gods arc coining down are engraved below, and there can he no doubt 
that the sculpture represents the scene of Buddha's descent though it 
not fully conform to the literature. 

The fact is that though they were held in check by rules and 
tradition, the anbts in the olden days had plenty of latitude for the 
play of their creative faculties. Otherwise, we should not find so 
much variety in the representation of rbe same deity or the same 
scene. 

Sealed Buddha linogeii. 

The seated Buddha figures number 25. including 11 crowned 
ones. All of them, eicept two. ate in the bha-sfmrii pose, signifying 

Abdvrsott, and tf the ArxhvefvKieid CallKi^em in tht 

IlUiitH Fait, 11, p. TS. Si. 6. 
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tiuddlia's conquest over Mara and final cfcilijjhtcnment, an event which 
happened at Bodh Gaya, Obviously the close proximity of Kurkihar 
to Bodh-Gaya is the reason for the prolific representation of this scene 
In feet, this is the prevailing type of Buddha uuage in this locality. 
Thus, the Buddha image on the south-west mound, that in the Zamin.> 
dar's hangatow, and most of those at thcDcvisthati temple of iCurkihat, 
and the huge Buddha image at the Kowadol hill, all ate in the 
ipttfM pose*' 

On the other hand, in and about Sarnath w-hcre Buddha prea¬ 
ched bis first sermon, it is that scene, symbolically called Dharmu- 
or “the turning of the wheel of L-iw , which forms 
the prevailbg type. At Kurkihar we have only two of this type in 
the new find, and only one ot two at the Devisthan. 


, A ‘crowned’ seated Buddha, 

This is a miniature measuring nearly 9 inches in height (Fig. ^ 

Buddha is represented as seated in the bliu-iparsa pose under a ‘trefoil’ 
arch resting on two pilfers. The arch has a flamc Ukc edging and 
is surmounteJ by an innbrella and a foliage, Buddha wears an 
efefaorate ncckfecc, a kmtdala and a highly ornamented crown. These 
appear to have been originally inlaid with silver a$ traces of it 
are still left in some of the sockets. The face is almost lectangu- 
lar with a broad thin marked by the usual calm and meditative 
aspect. The Ifi-ratha pedestal is Banked by two lions. The back 
is inscribed with the usual Buddhist creed in four lines, and two 
other lines record the name of the donor deyti-Jhtir»i»0jant ha»- 
(bitati devit. t'itrmintttmh. 


‘Dhartnachakro* lype of Buddliaa 


There are only two images of this type in the new find, as already 
noted. Li each Buddha is represented as seated cross-legged with 
both hands raised to his breast, the left with the palm inwards 

representing or wisdoiP. and the right with the palm outwards 

and the thumb and forefinger touching each other representing 


2i, [t b intsTvaim* I* t.t.rtillng tyj* .1 m la Nvatl awl 

ilthiroflveD ta theprweat day, - , _ . , ;n 

a, (a) Compare pi. XXXil (41 “I /varALi/. That tiwgp ii «* 

liUitdiiTi ol the Qintb century A. 0, ( /dw/, P. 1 
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or -exposition of the truth.’ This pose of the im hands 
together h knowfi jis the pose, Od the pc ^sra 

isthefigarc ofchc ’wheel oflaV wkh a deer qa either side, repre¬ 
senting the deer-park of Samathp 

ImugeB 

Of the Mahayana pantheon. Avalokitfisvara and Tara are the 
deities most numerously represented, there being a doecn images of 
each in the new find. There ate also a few images of KurukuUa, and 
two unknown groups. 


Avalokiicsvflra 

This deity figures widely and in numerous varieties in tlic 
sculpture and painting as well as the literature of medieval Buddhism, 
SmiIu,Ha$ for fifteen varieties, based on the St,thanamM. the 
Jw/ict i-x'hl/i* and the Dhiirmisoitisangrahtt of Ainntananda. and 
pictures and descriptions for one hundred and eight varieties, based on 
those in the Macchandar Vahal at Katmandu are given by Dr. Bmay- 
tosh Bhatiacharyya.** They fall, however, into three broad classes 
according as they have one, or two, or three pairs of hands. The new* 
found bronzes, in some of which Avaloki tea vara is represented as 
standing and in others as seated, are either two-band^ or four- 
handed. The sbi-handed type occurs at the Devisthan. and near Gaya. 

Two-handed AvalokiteMTara or Lokanalha 

ThU type generally shows, whether ‘standing’ or ‘seated’ the 
vantdii pose in the right hand and a lotus stalk m the left The 
characteristic coiffure is the jahMimhtia with the figure of Dhyam 

Buddha Amitabha, the spiritual fether of Avalokitesvara. seated m it. 

This type is called LifianiJiha, 

There is, however, one image of two-handed Avatokitesvara 
found at-Kurkihar long ago, which presents some pulling devia^M 
from the* usual type. It is a relievo 3 ft. wide and aft. 6 in* high- 
which was seen by Stein in in the Zamindars bungalow « 

Kurkiharandis now in the Indian Museum'*, It represents a god 


41, BbAttaaNatTyBi, SaAikist IttSBgrupky, Ap. E. 

IJ. InditmAnti^n^. tM(. PP^ ».M and pl«ln fKias p. 85, Blwsl.. 

Ctia/^r, P- 96, Nn. S«W i ibo R^f^m No. 4d, and freoct, 
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fixated in hililasaifA within a trefoU niche. The two baodi afc h^ld 
against the breast, the left with the italm inwards, and the right with 
the palm outwards. A lotus is seen just above the left shoulder, its 
stalk wound round the left arm. The god is decked with inr^u. 
viilfiya, keyura, harn, and and wears the which 

hears the effigy of Dhyani Buddha Amitabha on it. The seated god is 
flanked by a standing female attendant on either side ; that to the right 
has two hands, the right in the ahfuya pose, and the left holds a btm ; 
the attendant to the left has four hands, the two normal hands joined 
in nji/<ili.and of the remaining two one is in ntraJn pose and the other 
holds a tAlong the curved top of the chuli are seen 
the effigies of the five Dhyani Buddhas, each in a separate niche with 
Vairochanat the Dhyani Buddha of the "inner region." in the centre. 
Just below the lotus scat wc find the Buddhist creed inscribed in 
characters of the ninth or tenth century A. D. 

That the image is one of Avalokitcsvara is clear enough. Tlic 
flanking figures which are no other than Tara and Bhriku4. the usual 
attendants of Avalokitcsvara; the effigy of the Dhyani Buddha 
Amitabba. his spiritual father on the his characteristic 

coiffure: all point to this identification. But. what variety ofAva- 
lokitesvara docs it represent ? None of the one hundred and twenty- 
three varieties mentioned before fully conforms to this specimen. 
The hands are in fikarMt^t-cbakra pose.—a characteristic of only two 
variries ofLokesvara, viz.. Sukhavati Lokesvara and Santasi Loke- 
svara**. Both these are six-handed, eshibitmg the dburm^t-chtiifa 
pose in the normal pair of hands. The absence of the additional hands 
and certain other differences preclude us from identifying the image 
under consideration with either of the two. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that this deity represents the emanation, not of one 
particular Dhyani Buddha, Amitabha. but of all the five Dhyani Buddhas 
combined. Now, the only form of Lokesvara regarded as the offspring 
of the five Dhyani Buddhas is Vajradhattna Lokesvara whose 
cognirances. according to his arc ; 

^ BhattnebaTyrs. t». SO ( nufkana lij and p. i9i 

(Fft SS.) 
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(1) tliLit he shoEjId bear the e&gies of the five Dhyani Buddhn? 
Oil the crown, (2) that he $hould hold in the left hand n lotm with 
sbrecfi petal?, to open it with the right hand held against the breast, 
(3) that he should ride a f^eacock, and (4) that he should reside 
m the sanctum inside a r^nvTyiti 

The image in question corresponds to this description in some 
respects* The effigies of the five Dhyani Buddhas ate on the top* The 
god sics within a trefoil niche which may stand for the ebrntyattiastha 
kutijgar^. The effigy of a bird engraved on the right pillai- of the 
trefoil niche may be taken as the vehicle, m iyura. The pose of the 
hands, however^ is nothing but the tmniriK and can by 

no stretch of the imagination be taken as one of * unfolding a lotus'* 
Hence the identity of the image must remain an open question. 

Four-himdpd AvaInkttrovarii or Lokesvarji 

This type* whether ^standing' or'seated', generally shows^ the 
pnnrdrt pose and an ntsha»l ^^n in the right, a and a 

pjilmi in the left hands, with a put hi or book resting on the faihiii in 
some cases. The characteristic coiffure is the jiihrmufkiita with 
Amitahha sitting in it. This type is known as Jatamukuta Lokesvara, 
as already noted in the case of the two images near Ramjt-mandin 

A fine ibiagc of this variety occurs also among the newfound 
bronres (central image.Fig. 6)®*^ In it Avalokitesvara is seen standing 
in a slight tribhijugit pose and exhibiting m his four hands, respectively 
the Viimdti pose, an the stalk of a lotus which rises to 

his shoulder, and p pathL A is placed on the leaf of a lotus, the 

stalk of which emerges from the pedestal along with that of the lotus 
in the deity's hand. The effigy of Amitahha, his spiritual father is 
engraved on Though somewhat disfigured at present 

by a deposit of verdigris, the face has an expression of benign dignity 
whicn marks out the image as one of the finest examples of Pala art. 

12nni.fr \ 
fuj^" 

B* pL xxvmm /. L a vci, u. 
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Tara 

There are about a doien imai^cs oF Tntn^ some and 

some 'seated", amoti£ the new-fotind bronzes. They are all of the 
Kbadlravani type, showing the vamdti pose in the right hand and 
holding an tUp^la or water-Uly in the left According to her sadh^iJi^ 
this variety of Tara is of or green colour* and Is called $hy/tfim 
Tara. 


Tanirik Goddeas Kurukylln 

Another noteworthy image in the new find, of which, we regret, 
we are unable to give an illustration here, is the rarely represented 
Buddhist goddess KurukuUa, a female emanation of Dhyani Buddha 
Amitabha* the recital of whose mantra, PA«i Kuruku/h hnh nfutikifm 
mi vasftfH-anayf} hoh svaha, 15 said to confer sticcess in the tantrik 
rite of or subjugation of men, womens Astiras and even the 

gods**. There are four varieties of tlvis deity according as she has 
one, two, three or four pairs of arms. In the Kurkihar find we have 
three specimens of the six^armed variety, of which Dr. Bhattachar^^a 
could discover none in 1924 when he published her 

According to this S^uihnna, "one should conceive the goddess 
fCurukuHa as having a red complexion, sitting in the pa/ta^patym^ka 
attitude, on a 'sun seat" of red lotus of eight petals, exhibitting the 
trathkyiUPfjaya in rhe firn pair of hands, an and a red 

lotu* in the second pair, and an outstretched bow wdth the arrow 
drawn to the ear in the third p clad m red garments and bearing the 
effigies of the five Dhyani Buddhas on the crown.*' 

The three new-found specimens of KurkihaTt which are mlnia- 
tuTcs ranging in height from 3 inches to 6 inches, correspond to this 
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sadhana. «cept that the effigies of the five Dhyani Buddhas are 
wanting, probably lost with the chalis. Each specimen represents the 
gnddess as sitting cnoss leggcd on a lotus with her first pair of hands 
crossed at the breast and turned outwards, holding respectively a f/i/™ 
and a bell {indicative of the (taibkya-vijaya pose), the second pair 
holding a goad and a lotus and the third pair charging the bow. ' 

Two romarkahle Groups 

There arfi several other miniature images among the new-found 
bronzes, some as sin all as height. A careful eKaminacion of these 

specimens, for which, unfortunately, we bad no opportunity, is sure 
to throw Ught on many dark points of Buddhise inconography. Two 
Specimens, however, we describe here, with a view to eliciting their l 

Mentificatfon, One miniatufe represents a group of four figures (two 
couples seated side by side on a pedestal), each of the fcuiale figures I 

bearing a child in her lap. The other miniature represents one couple 
Mated side by side, the female holding a child in her lap. Over-head ‘ 

is a figure seated cross-legged in the sjm nlM mttdm. On the pedestal 
are seen three seated figures and the back is inscribed with the usual 
Buddhist creed- These two bronzes resemble, in their composicion, 
sculptures No. 327 and 32? in the Museum of the Varendra Research 
Society at Rajshahi town. Sculpture No. 329 represents a man and a 
woman, with a child in the lap of each, seated cross-legged in the 
d/i/riijii pose. The pedestal bears five figures seated at ease in the middle, 
with a male and a female devotee kneeling down with folded hands on 
either side and a small inscription below. Sculpture No. 327 is very 
similar, the only difference being that there are four seated figures j 

instead of five in the middle of the pedestal. This sculpture is larger ^ 

tlian the other one and its top part b broken off. It has been suggested 1 

that these are Jaina images, but the fact of their close resemblance ; 

to this Kurkihar figure, inscribed with the Buddhist creed and hoarded I 

with Buddhist images, goes against that view* j 

New'foaiTf] Brabtii^tiical Iiti^gea 

So far cs we could gather, there arc only six Brahmanical images 
among the new-found bronzes^ namely^ three specimens of Siva- 
Patvati, One of Vfsnu. one of Batarama and one of Surya. The first 
and the last images arc of the usual types* ^ 
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The Visou Image 

Tbis image, of wtiich we have no photograph, ii a miniature 6 
inches high. The deity is represented with all his four bands hanging 
down : the upper right hand holds a lotus, the upper left a i.rtft/ju. the 
lower right hand holds a one end of which rests on the pedestal, 
and the lower left hand bolds a chukrit supported by a rod from the 
pedestal. In style and esecution this image may be compared with 
the stone sculptures No. 27S, 504 and 843 in the Museum of ths 
Varendra Research Society at Rajsbahi, and ascribed to the early 
Pab period (ninth century A. D.). This date is con&rmcd by the 
script of an inscription on the pedestal which reads d/rtx xKijnn.ikura, 
A faulty inscription of a later age, reading dhanmfuymfi, is 

recorded on the right side of the pedestaL It appears tlut at the time 
of manufacture the artisan engraved hts own name on it. Later on 
somebody mistook this for the name of the donor, and added the 
faulty dedicatory formuta. The obvious difference in age between 
the two inscriptions, rbc absence of the genitive suffix to the name, 
and the surname A’Vtf'jirffcxrrf or ‘*a worker in metal” all point to the 
conclusion that the name recorded is the artisan's and not the donor's, 


Tlie Baiurauia [mage 

This b the second bronze image of Ba brain a found in Magadha ; 
the first was unearthed at Nabnda in the year 1927- 28.*" The 
Kurkihar image is a fine erne, 1 ft, 2 inches high (Fig. 7).*^' 

Before dealing with this particular image we shall discuss the 
iconography of the deity. Babrama, Balabhadra or Rama is one of 
the ten incarnations of Vbnu, but his worship as an independent deity 
is hut rarely met with. Occasionally he is worshipped in company 
with his younger brother Krisna, whos:e greater glory has pur him 
in the shade. A plough (ImIa, /angahi or sira} and a club {mmafti) 
are his two cognizances, from which he derives his many names, viz.. 
Langalin, Habdhara, Habpani, Sirapani, Sirayudha, Sirabhrir. Sirin. 

iS. A. Bi I., AMfMOt Re^grt^ p, 131, foOt-aotp, “ 
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Musalayutihn, Musabpani, Musalin etc- Iii bis twenhand^J k presen* 
tations. he carries his two co^nirances^ witsida and in the ri^ht 

and left hands respectively. d^jhttmJtuskna mitsuiii^dhtmim wuiw 
hastaiu In the four-handed representations, duikra 

flnds:tnA/M. bolb of which ate attributes of Visnu. arc to be added 
along with I he addi clonal arms.^^ though, as we shall see later, they 
Bte seldom found in actual practice in any of the early medieval images. 

According to the iconographic texts, bis complexion should be 
white, and his garments mther red or blue s rakUi^ViiSirmiluiram, or 
rjilrx-iuiS[infi^\ and he should have the hair of his head tied up in a 
knot at the top. The Puranas describe Balamma 

as a hard drinkeir, and it is but in keeping wuth this character that 
the texts too lay down that he is to have his eyes 'rolling in intoiice- 
lion*; or wu/h® 

Another of his peculiarities b that he is to have the ftiiwflii/fl or car- 
pendant in only one of bis ears ; 

In the new-found image. Balarama is tepresented as standing 
on a double lotus placed on a irtfaiha pedes tab with a seven-hooded 
snake canopy over hU head^ This canopy marks him out as the in¬ 
carnation of the mythical serpent. Ananta-oaga : ZlufiiWrfnifro-MiWiin- 
tnuriHh,^^ and makes with huia and i/niM^<J,the three raain oogmsances 
of the deity. The god wears yajuopaviUi and the usual 

ornaments. He has four bands, with hula and masa/a in the upper 
left and right respectively. The lower right hand holds an elongated 
object, most probably some sweetmeat offered by the female attendant 
to his righti who holds a plate of iswcetmeat in her left hand. The 
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lower lek liariJ, wtdeh is broken off* probably held a wine cup* as the 
female attendant on the left bears a wine flask and a cup in her hands. 

Thus, this image does not conform to the prescription of the 
A^tti-Purnt^a as regards the provision of and c^hfkra in the two 

low'cr handsn^ In fact+ none of the images of Balarama of the early 
taedieval period that ivc know of, does so+ The four-handed 
specimen at Osia has the two additional hands enapty,^^ The four* 
handed image at Paharptir. as well as the one in the Varendra Research 
Society's Museum at Raishabi. has the additional left hand in the 
pose, the corresponding right hand holding a wine cup. 

Though neither in this nor in the other images of Babrama thf? 
eyes can be said to be ‘roUing in intoxication"* as prescribed by the 
texts, yet in each the wine-cup in the deity's hand and the presence 
of female attendants bearing wine flask and sweets, arc dear enough 
indications of the habit of drinking which the Puranas attribute to him. 
It is in this character that the Kurkihat image represents himn^ 

It may be added here that the Faharpur sculptiire shows two more 
peculiarities of Balarama prescribed by the texts, but not seen in any 
other image of tiis, viz., the hair tied up in a knot and a single 
kunda/ii worn, in this case In the right 
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IV DEVISTIIAN TEMPLE OF KUUiClUAK 
Tkc Temple 

In the north of the village stands the Hindu temple known as 
DevisltMUf or the Goddesses shrine. It contains some 60 stone sculp¬ 
tures, mostly Buddhistic, set up inside the shrine and in the porch and 
the open couttyarJ outside. This interesting collection was visited 
by Cunningham and others, as already mentioned. 

The present temple which has a pyramidal tower on a square 
base, is said to be a modern construction, but appears to have been 
built out of the remains of an older structure which evidently stood on 
the site. Fourteen ancient pillars, most of them of the early Pala 
period fninth century A. D.), support the roof of the porch, and the 
stone frame of the entrance of the temple too belongs to the same age. 
The bttcr consists of three strips, each standing slightly out of the 
other. The outer strip is decorated with a deep and angularly cut 
scroll work representing the undulating stem of a creeper with large 
curled leaves. The middle strip consists of a pilaster with horizontal 
bands and foUage emerging out of a pot which tests on the head of a 
Garni, and wdth the top adorned with an ani^litkj with deeply cut ribs. 
The inmost scrip depicts a yukii. or Ganga-Yamuna figure standing 
within a niche under a roof composed of receding tiers ending in an 
atf ilniti. About the middle of the strip we have a KirlifUitkha with 
festoons hanging down from its mouth, and above it, scroll work. The 
whole frame is a fine example of decorative sculpture and appears to 
have belonged to the temple which originally stood on this site. 

Bsffheflvari or Ganesa-jauani 

So tar as Cunningham could gather, the temple is said to be dedi¬ 
cated to Baghesvari or the 'Goddess of the lion'. Her image (Fjg.d), 
as out to us, b fixed, however, in the west wall of the porch 

and not inside the sanctum. It represents a four-handed female seated 
in /tililastitui on a lion, with her right leg hanging down and resting 
on a lotus. Her upper right hand is broken off, the lower right rests 
on her right knee in the pose, bolding something indbtinct The 

upper left hand holds a WicAifcl or shield, and the lower left holds a 
child seated in her lap. She wears a s ij-i reaching down to the ankles 
and fostened with an elaborate girdle, and has the usual ornaments on 
her person- The face, in spice of mutilation, has a benign expression. 
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Accordini to Cunninj!{iam. the ioiage represents either Indrant 
with the infant Jayanta, or Sasthi, the goddess of fecundity, a form of 
Durga **', It cannot be Indrani, whose recognised is an ele¬ 

phant, and not a lion. The goddess Sasthi. said by the lexicographer 
Medini to be indentical with K^atyayant, a form of Durga. is but 
rarely represented- Her dtiyatia as practised now-a-^Iays describes her 
as a two-hiniei goddess seated on a lotus with a child in her 1ap*“ 
The dfiyttna mentions no but according to popular belief her 

vahatja is a cat- The child in the lap is no sure indication that the 
image reprcjents Sasthi, the goddessof fecundity, especially as the num- 
her of hands is four, and not two, the attribute in one of them a 
Aftc/iut-j, and the ivtftdif/fl a lion. In fact, this rslutti-i marks out 
the deity as some form of Durga, and we can supply the attribute of the 
missing upper right hand from a very similar image from Bihar which is 
now in the Indian Museum **, and in which the goddess carries asi or 
sword, and a khei^ikx in the upper right and left hands, while her lower 
right exhibits the I’-tfttda pose and the lower left holds a child in her 
lap. It is certain, tbrrefore, thit the missing uppet hand of the 
Kurkihar image too carried a sword. This, however, does no: tell us 
what variety of Dnrga the image represents, as we find no dhyitit.i 
which corresponds to it. 

Now, in the Kavicha portion of the Chandi, Nava-Durgas or the 
nine forms of Durga arc enumerated, Skandamata or Skandas mother 
being one of thenf**. Among the One hundred and eight names of 
Durga given in the r/BViSirrt Ttinira we have the same name of 
Skandaraata. ** while among her hundred names in the 3/nnd/irrt ifrt 
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Irifr/ni.one Gancsa-knAriJ.*^ Ganc^^ being hef othex: child Thus 
the conception of Durga as Skandamata or Ganesa-janani was a 
recognized one, and it is but appropriate that in her representation in 
this form there should be a child in her bp. 

With this form of Durga. as Skandamata or Ganesh-janani, are 
to be identlSed also the inscribed image of year 3 of Madanapak's 
reign found on the Bihar bill by Mr.Broadley and called Saschi. which is 
now in the Patna Museum.*^ and the inscribed bronze image of year 
54 of Narayanapala^s reign also discovered in Bihar town, and now in 
the Museum of ihe Bangiya Sahicya Partsad at Calcutta^*. That the 
*Baghc 3 varr iaiage of Devlsthan does indeed represent Ganesa-ianani 
is testified to by the fact that in spite of miitibtion* traces of Ganesa^s 
proboscis and his rotund belly arc still visible on the figure of the 
child in the image. 

Tbr Principal Deity of ibe De^viftthati Temple 

The principal figure in the sanctum of the temple is {as was noted 
also by Cunningham ) a Efe-sizc statue of the eight-armed Mahisa- 
mardmi or Durga slaying the Mahisasuta or Buffalo demon, with the 
usual weapons m her several hands. The image, however^ is covered 
all over with a sari, and provided with a pair of silver eyes, as b usual 
with images under worship. 

A remarkablo Buddhiait Image 

The above two images, and a Mukha-lii^gain f ir e. a lingam with 
a bust ) and a Nava-graha ( or nine planet ) slab, are all that we could 
find of Hindu images in this temple. The remaining sU or seven in 
the sanctum appear to be Buddhistic, the moat remarkable of them 
being the image of an cightcen-arioed female deity. We had no access 
to the image, and got only the following details of it from the 
It represents the goddess seated cross-legged on a double lotus with 
the usual f'rtilurait JS, such as stiiM i. etc. in her 

several hands. The upper part of the is gonct but an effigy of 

Dhyani Buddha is still left* which imdicates that the image pertains to 
Mahayana Buddhism. 
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Itiia^pa of Biiddlia. 

Thi^re are several inisges of Buddha in various atdetides, in the 
open court-yard of the temple. The "standtnE* images are in the style 
of the Gupta perioJ, t.e, Buddha is represented as holding his right 
hand in the flbbuyit pose while the left hand ho!d@ the edge of his 
^aughiiii which covers the whole body^ 

One of these ^standing' Images is crowned and ornaoaanted and 
has, moreover, the eight principal events of Buddba'a life, viz, his births 
enlightenment first sermon and death, the o^et of honey in the mango 
grove of Vaisali, the descent from the Trayas-rrinisa heaven* the 
taming of the mad elephant at Rajagriha and the miracle of Sfavasth 
all depicted on the back-slab. 

Another ^standing" image depicts the tvell-known scene of 
Buddha's descent from the Trayas-trimsa heavenp after preaching to 
his mother* 

A ^seated' image represents the miracle in the mango grove of 
Vaisali* ^ c* Buddha seated cross-legged wdrh his hands in his Lap, 
holding the cup of honey offered to him by a monkey. 

Another represents Buddha seated with his hands in the dharma- 
chithtif pose, preaching his first sermon in the deer park of Sarnath. 

Several of the Buddha images arep as noted before, in the Miu^sparsa 
pose, L e.p Buddha is seated* as at the moment of his enJightenment at 
Bodh-Gaya, in vaftflsiaa or cross-legged on a double lotus, below the 
Bodhi tree, with the left hand in hh lap, and the right touching the 
earth in token of calling on her to bear witness to his conquest over 
Mara, who tried to seduce him. 

Dhynni Bydcllin Aksobliya* 

This is the principal figure outside the temple* as noted also by 
Cunningham. It measures over 5 ft in height excluding the part of the 
pedestal which is under the floor (Fig. 9)+ and represents an ascetic 
seated cross-leggcl on a double lotus in the bhti^spjrm pose. 
The body is covered with a diaphanous monkV garment, the 
right shoulder with the right arm being left bare. The neck is marked 
with (rivaii, the face has a serene and peaceful look with the eyes 
half-closed Ln meditation^ the forehead bears an uru z and is topped 
by jaU and An elaborately carved halo surrounds the head 
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and is tapped hy foliagc^^ The back-slab is adorned with leogryphs 
with garlands hanging from their months, and a throne with pillars 
supporting an architrave with £intiifthj~hke ends. Above the shoulders 
are two figures seated in each on a separate pedestah and 

two flying tiJy.utluriis bearing garlands. On the halo is inscribed 
the usual Buddhist creedp and near the bead is a short inscription, 
tnH Aksobhyu hnn, giving the name of the deity. 

Aksobhya is one of the five Dhyam or celestial Buddhas^ the four 
others being AnTitabha, Vairoehana^ Ratnasambhava, and Amoghasi- 
ddhL He is represented in his as of a blue complexion and sitting 

in the bhmparsa pose. His crest is a v.j;m and his a pair of 

animals. His divine Buddha-^sakti is Lochana, who* in sculpture or 
painting, is represented in a sitting posture, in most cases fahMsatia^ 
her two hands generally hold a lotus each, the left exhibiting the 
abhiiym pose and the rfght resting on the right foreleg in the mr/jiLi 
pose. His divine Bodhi-sat^va is Vajra-pani, or the wielder of the 

From the inscription on the image itself os well as iconographic 
liEerature*^, the main image is easily identified as Aksobhya, The 
figure above his right shoulder, holding a vt^jm in I he right hand 
raised to his hreast,^ is Vajrapani, Aksobhya's divine Bodhi-sattva, and 
the figure above the left shoulder, whose left hand holds a 
lotus with the <ihhnyii pose, and the right hand exhibits the virtubr 
poisc, is Lochana his divine Buddha-sakti. Most part of the pedestal 
being imbedded in the floor, no v:ihan :2 is visible, nor did we notice 
the Viijra crest. 

ATulokiteavaT-i fiiiage^ 

As noted in connection with the new-found bronxes, there are 
three classes of Avalokitesvara images, two-Iianded, four-handed and 
six-handed. There arc several images of these types at Devisthan, out 
of which two or three are most interesting, 

Two-liaiided Avalokiteavara. 

There are two very similar specimens of this variety, one of 
which 13 reproduced as Fig. IQ- The peculiar coiffure, the necklace, 
which resembles the Juvenile ornament called 'tiger nails' in Bengal 
and has a locket in the middle, and the scarf passing round the thighs 
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and making a knot on leftt are points to ba specialise noticed. The 
deity is attended by Hayagriva with bis siaflF. In one $pectnieu* the 
deity has a pitlht, placed on a lotus, and his attendant bolds a nooce 
in addition to the staff. 

Six-lianded Avatokitcsvarn^ 

There arc four specimens of ihb rather rare variety at Devi- 
stbati, some of the 'standing' type* and some ^scated^ Two of the 
former type are represented in Figs. 9 and II (rigbt hand images). The 
three right hands exhibit respectively the i^dJVTJ^i pose, a round object, 
and an akstimahi, while the left three similarly hold a a 

padm^ and a pn$£t. The deity wears a doth reaching down ro the ankles 
and a scarf of deer skin passes over the left shoulder under the right 
arm. The head wears a/ctAiriuiin/ft,with the effigy of Amitabhatin some 
cases). The deity is attended on cither side by Tara and Sudhana- 
kumara, and the halo is inscribed with the Buddhist creed. 

In 1903^ Dr. Vogel, noting Cin a six-armed Lokesvara in the 
Sarnath Museum^ remarked that such images were not very comman in 
medieval India* In the Hindu shrine ofKurkihar we have four of 
the^e images,and one more collected from Kurkibar is now in the Indian 
Museum In 1922 Dr. Binaytosh Bhattecharyya suggested an iden¬ 
tification of the Sarnath image as Lok^vara^ on the 

basis of a sadhaua in a manuscript of the Abhlsci'i-vidhi in the Durbar 
Library of NepaP^, Subsequently he withdrew the suggestion^*. 
Although the image thus baffles r.nid identification^ vre can say that 
the variety of six-armed Avalokitesvara which these images most 
closely correspond to is the Sugati-sandarsana Lokesvara, who accord¬ 
ing to the above sitdhdim should exhibit the abhiiyn and vaftuL* poses 
and a rosary in the three right hands, and a ktimauthiln, a lotus and 
a /riduriifi (or a staff with i trident bead) in the three left ones. 

Again, the presence of an effigy of Dhyani Buddha AksobhyAt 
the spiritual father of Manjusn, in the data of one of these images 
at KurkiharH complicates the probleni of identification, as we know 
of no variety which tallies W'ich tL 

iS, A. B. L /tfpar/, l£t034, pp. S14-1S aad plate geme rnipre prt oq iHd 

ProLiklii bUl otiEl at iho MnVaugcirar tcEnpIe etesr Gaya. 

43. Blocb^ MiflU MtruanK p, 37. N w 

So. PrAr^ftf/ft£i the aocEHid GrienUl CMiferenco* I9i2, p. SSL 
31. Bhal. lAchatyyi, Sui&fAiii p. 5 fMSt note Z, 
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Maiijuari linage a. 

At Dfvbthan there are only two varieties of this image, named 
respectively Vagbvara and Manjuvara ■and distinguislied from each 
other mainly by the attitude of the vtihumi, a iLont 

In Vagisvara images the god b seated in iirdha-paryaifia 
pose on a crouching lion, with his left hand resting on the seat and 
holding a lotu:s on which a pnihi ts placed^ and with his right hand in 
the viirmia po^e. The sadham* indicates that the right hand should he 
displayed artistically^ or litayii^sUulain^*^ which may be the vsrfuin 
po«e of the present image. 

In the -other variety, called Maninvaran the god is seated in 
iidiiii^ana on a rQ4iring Uon, with his two hands in the dh^intut^chakrd 
pose. His face, in contrast with that of hi$ exhibits serene 

satisfaction, as befits the eternaj instructor of mankind in knowledge. 
On Ills two sides rise two lotus s talks on each of which is a pnlhi 
representing no doubt the Fr4ijHapim.*mila scriptuTe^ as laid down 
in bis 

Tsra litiagei^ 

There are several Tata itnages in the collectiont both 'seated' and 
‘stand ing\ and all of the usual Khadiravani type. 

Juinlphiila* 

There is a fine image of this Buddhist gad of wealth at Devi^ 
fithaJl^ (Fig. 12). Though credited by hb sadhami with "an easily 
excitable" temper^ he is depicted here, as elsewhere, with a fat body 
and rotund belly, and decorated with jewels and costly ornameots. 
He is one-faced and seated in the right leg hanging dovrn 

and resting on a foot-stooL He carries two peculiar symbols in his 
hands, which mark him as the emanation ofDhyani Buddha Ratna* 
sambhava, namelyt a mitttidinga or citron in the right hand and a 
mongoose in the left, belching out jewels when pressed by the god's 
band, or riitita-pravurSitmiimT-uakiiludhiiritm'^'^, 


SuddMiff A p. S4 

53, Bhatti&ahJiiyy^ p- 15- 

Bba^lBc^irryi Baddhin p 111 and ladhiMa A 310. 
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V. THE PLACE OF KUKKIHAR IN GAUD AN ART 

As indicated in tbe previous chapters, tbc ruins of Kurkihar have 
proved a veritable mine of antiquities, mostly Buddhbtic and dating 
from about the ninth century AD. Archaeologist after atebacobgist 
visiting the village has tesrihed to its wealth of Buddhistic 
relics, and we may take it that the ruins mark the site of Kukkutapada- 
vilt.fnt which was named after Kukkutapadagiri, the hill associated 
with ihe Buddhist apostle Kas>apa and the expected rnessiah. Maitrcya. 
Whether this hill be the group of low hills ahO'Ut half a mile north 
of the village or the Sobhnath group, some six miles to the south-west, 
the monastery named after it was at Kurkihar, 

Filgrims thronged to it from every part of the continent of India 
from Kerala or modern Malabar, from Sakala or modern Sialkot in 
the Punjab, from Kanchi or Conjeveram**, from further south, the 
Paodi vh tyit (as read by Mr. R, D. Banerji on an inscribed image from 
Kurkihar now in the Indian Museum)"'* or Pandya (as read by 
us on au Avalokitcsvara image still lying at Devisthan) *®''. 

Most of the inscriptions, arc of the nature of dedicatory labels 
or merely record the Buddhist creed and arc undated. Tlicy arc in 
the *nail*hcaded' characters which mark the transition from the 
Cupta to the Nagari script, and were iu use in Eastern India in the 
ninth century A.D. The style of the majority of the Kurkihar images 
also points to the same age=*\ This was the hey-day in the rule of 
the Pala Kings of Cauda, the foremost Buddhist rulers of that age, 
who claimed soscrainty over North India, 'ftom the Himalayas 

55. CanDlngliAcH, A. S. ft. Vol. I, p 15 nud VaL XV, p, S. 

Si. PnnfJt/. VuLsakh, 1135 B. B., p. 15 snd Fia. IS. 

53, {a} To tbli may b* aidtfd the lilanii o/ Bali from which camfl MoJolui 
{ rai) A.D. U whnw flfflfy and insariptiod M«ar od b tipw-found hrenz? linage of 
V&^liYwrt. [/- A S, O. VoL liy pp^ 71. 73 and 

53j,h) 3am& of iho bron»a iniiSN of Kurkilw tm Bjuigsed to carlinr datw 
( ri>otiiot{!i ftbovflh hut freni tbu abMnraa of Boy ag^oimt of tho moMtEty io Ihe 
works flf thie Dhinoie pllsrinw, and tbe (be I that the itooe of the EiurkShar loulptuJM 
ia of the kind couimonlr used In the PbU jifirlod and not th* iand-stono u«d 
in tba Oupta B3e. Mr. Jayaswul coaoludtJ thnt the jnMLielwy wa* foiindod under Pain 
rule, fie readj AfiMikt M^avi^ant on one of the new-found bronics and take** 
thin to be Ihc nnma of at Jenjt on* of Ihc uionMleriw at Eurkihni-. (/. S. O, A 
V-ot. IJ. pp.7fi and 
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to the Vindhya, fram sea to 5ea‘“^, According to the seventeenth 
ccntEiry Tibetan work* Taranath's Hisloty of BihUhhtjs in hidui 
Dhtman and bis son Bitapala established a new school of art in 
Gauda b those days. The Png Sam Jon Zaug, a slightly later work 
confirms this statement but places the centre of activity at Naleuda 
(in Magadha) and not Varendra (North Bengal) p From a com¬ 
parative study of the sculptures of this age Mr. R. D. Banerjt 
mclined to this view^^* and some scholar? opine that. Schiefner, who 
translated Taranatb into German in lS50i read the word wrongly.®® 
However that may be, \t is beyond question that some of the 
best artistic productions of the age ate to be found in old Magadha. 
ETcpIorations in modem days have proved Bodh-Gaya and Nalanda 
to have been the most prominent centres* the fmmer evidently because 
it was the site of Buddha's en lighten men t» and the latter because it had 
a far-famed university. The sculptures discovered at Kurkihar from 
time to timCp especially the hoard of bronzes recently unearthed^ 
indicate that this site^ associated as it was with the apostle iCasyapa, 
was not behind the other two in importance, and was probably a 
busy manufactory of images as well 

We have referred to the high artistic and technical skill m 
casting images in bron^te and plating them wieb gold which J$ indicated 
by the new*found images of Kurkihar* Some of the bromes a$ well as 
stone statues are highly ornatnerited. One tliLnig noticeable is the 
paucity of Brahmanical images. Another noticeable feature is the 
paucity of the names of the artisans on the images, only two names 
SQ recorded being known, vis.* SnltiUihtifit R^jiut on an Avalokitesvara 
image in the Indian Museum® ^ and a certain A^rwi iWw on the 
new-found bran;c Visnu. 


S?. thn Eaddl TUbr loHrlplEPO* venc S. 

51. p. lOi. 

5"^ Friii'ffn', VbIjhiIiIIp 13J5 B. S., p. 14 
GO, jL B. U Aatfuaf RtfinF/, p* IQI^ 

$U Blochi p- Nu* SSJiU 
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VI GAYA : HISTORY AND ENVIRONS 
tlietory of the Holy City 

The antiquity of Gaya is now a matter of conjecture. Its name 
cfjes not occur in the Veda<, the earliest record of India, but it is 
incntioned in later vy^orks tike the Ramnyima and Makfibhiirntu^ 
rhe S:7mhUn% or religious codes of Atri, Vasistha, and Yajnavalkya 
recognise Gaya as a place where the offering of fhuhs is gratifying 
to the manes. This eminence Gaya holds in tlie Hindu mind to rhe 
present dajp the Pilripaki-i or dark fortnight of the monrh of Asvin 
(generally, September) being held most propitious for the ceremony. 

It appears that during the ascendency of Buddhism in Northern 
India it was Eodh-GayaT seven miles away, that drew irotaric^ to it 
from far and near, w^hile Hindu Gaya or Brahma Gaya, as Abul Fail 
later called it, was of little note. Thus, Fa Hien who visited India 
in the fifth century A- D, wrote that ^'inside the city was all emptiness 
and de 5 olation'\ and Hiuen Tsang w'ho came in the seventh century 
laid nothing about it. Even in the eighth century when, according 
to MM, Haraprasad Sastri, a well known verse was composed, 
Gaya had no place among the sacred cities of India. 

The rise of Gaya dates probably from the time of the Guptas who 
were ardent Vaisnavas, The earliest Gupta copper plate so far 
discovered, viz., that of Samudra Gupta's time, had a ^Garuda' seal 
and relates to Gaya visaya^. The grants in Gaya visaya of the CPilier 
Pab kings,who appear to have been staunch Buddhists, were, however, 
in favour of Buddhist establishments, as shewn by the two copper 
plates of Dharraa-pala end Deva-pala found at Nalanda*- But from 
the time of the fifth king of the line, who bore the pronounced 
Vaisnava name of Narayana-pab, almost all the inscriptions of the 
Pala period discovered at Gaya record the erection either of Suryan 
or of Vaisnavitc structures. A list of these inscriptions compiled 
from Mr. R. D. Banerji's memoir. The Palasof Eeti(a/, h given 
below, (the page and plate numbers refer to that work.) 

1, iryi mTi WT# i ^ firn^l i 

2, Flo&i, Gufi/a P* 254, badjenr/t^ af ikd S^fW/ 

p. 

3. ArphaeolOffIcAL Purvey &f India AttttUii! Rrfitrt 1927411^ p,13a, ao4 Vartndra 
lli?5eaTvli Sotipty^ Mewfjra/>k No. P- 23- 
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[Of Narayanpala's reign, 860-911 A. DJ 

CD Bhandsidcva^s insctaption now fixed in the north wall of a 
south-facing room adjoining the smatE Nrisimha temple in the no-rth- 
east comer of tlii Vishnupili enclosure, Ic is dateJ year 7 of 
Naraynnapala^^ reign and opens with an invocation to Visnu in 
the Nrisimha incarnation, and records the erection of a monastry 
for Brahman ascetics ( p. 61 and pK XXIVX 

[Of the reign of Gurjara King Mahendrapab of Kanauj, ^900 A. D.] 

(2) Sahadeva'a inscription "at the bottom ofn slab containing the 
Images of the ten incarnations of Vi^nu, fixed in the wall of a 
modern temple of Siva at Rama-Gaya' on the east bank of the Falgu 
Ttis dated year 8 of the rdgn, Mr. Banerji holds that this is a 
proof of Mahendrapata'$ occupation of the Gaya tract* fpp. 63-64, pL 
XXXI. No, 2) 

[Of the reign of (Mahipab's son), Nayapak* 1030-1045 A. DJ 

(3) Inscription of Vjsvaditya now fixed on a pillar of the gate 
of Krishna-Darika temple, It is dated year 15 of rhe reign 
and records the erection of a temple of Visnu (p* 77 and pi XXV) 

(4) Inscription of Visvarupa now fixed (in the south wall) 
inside the small temple of Nrisimha in the Visnupada enclosure. 
It is dated year 15 of Nayapala"s reign and records the 
erection of a temple (or temples) of Gadadhara (pp. 77-79, pL XXVI) 

[Of the reign of (Nayapak’s son) Vjgrahapala 1055-1076 A. D* ] 

<5) Inscription of Visvartipa* now fixed outside the small 
temple of Vatesa Siva, under the Akshayavata tree and in 
sight of the large Prapitaniehesvara temple. It is dated year 5 of the 
reign and records the erection of two temples to Siva as Vatesa and 
Prapitamohesvara, respectively (pp. flO-82 and p. 95 and pi XXVII) 

(6) Inscription of probably the same Visvarupa seen by Mr. 
Benerji on a sEonc on which 'the present image of Godadhara^ rests. 
Only the first few Lines beginning with an invocation to Martanda 
were visible, (pp, 82-&3 and p, 95 and plate XXXh No, 3), This 
inscription cannot be seen now* 

(7) Inscription of Yakshapab (probably a successor of Visvarupa) 

seen by Cunningham at Satighat and now fixed close by in the 
southern wall of the to the sanctum of Sitala devi on the 

north bank of the Uttara*Manasd tank. It begins with an 
invocation to Surya, and records the excavation of the Uttara-Manasa 
rank and other acta of piety (pp, 95-97, and pi. XXIX) 
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L Of the reign of Govindapab, 1175 A. D. ] 

{8> InscfiptLon of 14 horizontal linc^y anJ one vertical on the 
back slab of the image of a fout-handed fecnale deity, now fixed on 
the wcjt face of a dead wall (probably of the Dharm^ala of Rai 
Durlabb, as noticed by Francis Buchanan) south of the Gadadhara 
temple and east of the sfnall Saksi Mahadeva temple close by. It is 
dated year 14 of the reign and Vjkranj-spinvat 1232 or A. D. 1175 and 
begins wjtb an invocation to Visnu (p^ 109 and ph XXVJII). It was 
noticed also by Cunningham, vhU A S. R-+ Vol llf p* 125, No, 18. 

These inscriptions indicate the prevalence ofVUnu worship at 
Gaya in the tenth and eleventh centuries, but they throw no hght 
cither on the legend of Gayasura and Vistiupada or the prCfcnt 
sanctity of Gaya as a place propitious for the offering of pinda 
to the manes. 

Dr. Raicndradab Mitra interpreted the legend as an allegory of 
the triumph of Hinduism, and the Visnupada as an object of 
worship of the Buddhists appropriated by the Hindus. Though at 
some of the outlying shrines^ notably, on the Fretsila hill, and at 
the Matangesvar temple in the doab east of Bodh^Gaya, the relics of 
the two faiths commingle, we have no trace of Buddhism in the shape 
of images and inscriptions in the town of Gaya itself, as we find none 
of Hinduism at Eodh^Gaya. From the inscriptions found at the tVi'o 
centres it appears that they fiourished side by side ^'om the ninth to 
the twelfth century and then fell together before the Muslim invasion, 
(the Buddhist centre not to rise again except as a SaLva possession in 
the sixtenth century, as will be seen latcr)^ 

There is a break In the records of Gaya during tha 'Pathan period/ 
for between Laksmanasena^s Saktipur grant (end of the twelfth 
century) in which aGayali priest is mentioned \ and the inscription 
of Prataprudra of Warangal (beginning of the sixteenth centiur) 
referring to the Sutya-kund tcrnplc of Gaya’^, or the tradition of Sri 
ChaiEanya*s vUit to the Visnu pa da about that time, there is hardly any 
mention of Gaya anywhere. From one or two inscriptions issued 
early in this period, Mr. D- Banerji concludes that the tract went 
then by the name of Pithi^ 

4. /?aM;gfya pEM/rihfr 0- 8^ p. 219. 

S; /sarmrf Fram/s SwcAmim by V, H. JaokfQfli 

pp. li and 

C. I/zAm t. Fart I,p. 332 

5 
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It was probably at tbc end of this period when there was a revival 
of Hinduism, that Gaya was given a place among the five spots of 
Northern India sacreJ to the jnancs^, with the present legend of 
its origin. The current authority for this is the Gity-i-mifmlmya, 
which is but an appendix of the I'ayu Purflutf and given in abridged 
forms in the Agiii and GiJnuta /’llf (inns®. Dr. Francis Buchanan, who 
visited Gaya in 1811, writes, "They say that the place bad lain waste 
and was unfre<]ucnted until about 4 of 5 centuries ago, when the 
Gayalis began to recover and pilgrims to return, hut it is further 
acknowledged that the place did not recover any considerable 
celebrity until about 200 years ago"*. Buchanan is not far wide of 
the mark. 


Fusion of Fuitb# in Goya 

Although it is as the holiest spot for the oSering oEpiiutit to the 
manes that Gaya attracts people from all over India, its wealth of 
iconographic remains presents a splendid field for the study of the 
development of the eclectic Hinduism of the present day. Among the 
images of Hindu deities of the medieval pericKi collected iu the 
different shrines of Gaya, the most numerous are those of Surya, 
Visnu and Siva-Parvati, But there are now only one temple assigned 
to Surya, and hut two of three to Visnti, and none at all to Siva- 
Parvati. though there arc several in which Siva is worshipped in his 
lingir form : while temples to Rama, a deity evidently of recent growth, 
are common. Of Krisoa there is hut one temple, that of Krisna-Darika, 
The three most prominent of the Sivas are Pita-mahesvara 
(with Sitab as his 5.7*10 in the north of the town. Prapitaraahesvara 
(with Mangala-Gauri. the only deity in Gaya before whom animat 
racrifice is offerei, as his Sstli) in the south-west of the town and 
VridJha-prapita-mahesvara (with Sankata as his SnWi) to the south 
of the town. The other impottant lingas arc Ramesvara on the top of 
Ramasila h 11, anJ Matangesvara in the doab east of Bodb-Gaya* 

Of the temples of Rama the most important are one at the foot 
of the Ramasib bill, and another near the Mangab-Gauri temple, both 


B, H^iraprasBl Sttjlri, /tvrttU of tht Ji>h«r stttd fJww Btttorzk 

imji. 43a. 
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of them belonginfi to llic Tikari Raj. while the whole of Rama-Gaya on 
the cast bank of the Falgu is named after this incarnation, though the 
central image in its principal shrine represents Laksmi-Narayana. 

There are many curiosities among the objects of worship at Gaya, 
The image on the top of the Brahma-yoni bill which stands for Saviin 
or Brahinani, is a five-faced and ten-armed Duiga, and that in the 
temple in the doah east of Bodh-Gaya, called Satasvati, is a ten-armed 
Durga with one head. The of Mangala-Gauri is represented by 

the female breast, and the hand in the temple of Sita-kund in Raina- 
Gaya (where ofierings arc made) is evidently the hand of some ancient 
sculpture, gracefully holding probably a 'citron'. The exquisite Mukha- 
I in gam set up on the Gauri-pat in a small temple near Matangesvara 
appears to have belonged to some image. In some instances Buddhist 
deities have been taken over as Hindu ones without question^*. 

The Holy Spots in Gaya Town 

Some valuable information about these is given in the/aitrifu/ 
of Dr. Francis Buchanan, who visited Gaya in 1811, and in volumes 1 
and in of the ArcbaMffgkoi Survey Reports of Sir Alexander Curoiing- 
ham. whi) came there some fifty years later, but great changes have 
taken place since. 

The Visnupada temple standing on the Falgu in the south of the 
city is now deemed the holiest shrine of Gaya. It stands in a pavedl 
enclosure containing numerous minor temples, of which the Gayesvari 
temple at the north entrance and the Nrisimha temple in the north¬ 
east comer arc worthy of note. 

To the north of this enclosure stands the Gadadhara temple 
surrounded by the Kumari-devi, the Saksi Mahadeva and other 
temples whiclt, as Buchanan suggests, once formed a separate 
enclosure. 

About a quarter of a mile west of Visnupada is the temple of 
Adi-Gadadbara, the image itself being carved on the face of a rock. 
South of Visnupada is Gaya-sir represented by a similar crude image 
of Visnu carved on a rock, where pindas are offered. 

lO~E()«#tdlEig one ai thfw Ibuses Dt. Bvehinan vlwerved In ISII, "A BTahnum 
Mile! 11 Lifatfli iltho«*!i Itl* pi»!v,bu.t I .mb found that thwe inwav* *'6*^*1 
wub M Snkresi and wew oalloJ bj rai-h per.vii hy wtrvvnr njimF G»t recurred tv 
thi? person!"# nictBon "^ p. 33. 
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Some distance north-west of Visnupadi are the tank and temple 
of Surya kund, and further westwards in the heart of the town is the 
temple of Krishna*Darika, and still further west outside the town is the 
shrine of Akshaya-Vata with the rail temple of Prapjtamahesvara 
Siva dose by. 

To the east of Prapita-mahesvara, on a spur of the hUl overlook- 1 

1 * 

iog the Vaitarini kund now called Bhasmaku^a, there are four temples ) 

dedicated respectively to Janardana, Mangala-Gauri, Rama and 
Markandcs^^ara Siva. 

In the Lakhanpura ward of the town^ a little to the south of the 
cremation grounds is the well-frequented shrine of Sankata and 
Vriddha' prapita-mahes vara. 

About a mile north of Visnupada is the Uttar-manasa tank (the ^ 

Dahshin-manasa being near Visnupada). Near Uttaramanasa are the 
Sati-Ghat. the modern Sitala temple, and the tall temple of Pitaniahes- 
vaia Siva. 


Kn 111 e-Gay a 

Round the town of Gaya there are some isolated hills which are 
now assigned to some deity or other, Th^ one on the east bank of the 
Falgu opposite Visnupada is nearly 250 feet high and is associated with 
the legend of King Dasaratba^s spirit accepting /■ >1^415 made of sand 
offered by Sita. In token ofthbafine carving in stone representing 
a human hand holding ^me balUlike object is stuck in the floor of the 
shrine of Sita-kund at the foot of the Rama-Gaya hilL In front of the 
shrine is the upper part of a female figure holding a Siva linga in the 
upper right and a pnlhi in the upper left hand- 

In a small temple close by is a sculpture two feet high, represent¬ 
ing the Var^ha-avatara of Visnu. The avatata stands in the a/idha 
pose, with the four attributes of Visnu in the four hands* Prichvl sits 
on one dbow placing one of her hands in the snout. The pedestal is 
formed by two serpents coiled together, their heads rising on the two 
sides in the sbapA of the busts of a man and a woman. 

The chief shrine, known ns Rama-Gaya wfi, contains 
numerous Siva-Patvari images and a few Nava graha slabs and other 
sculptures. The central image in the shrine is that of a four-arme J 
Visnu standing with Laksmi to his right and Garuda seated on the 
pedestal, and a male and female attendant on either side. A Uon and 
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a horse are engraved on either $ide of the pedestal and between them 
the Bgures of hve tuen dancing and beating drums (with their hands)« 

An inscribed Nava-graha s!ab in this temple U pointed out as 
containing the inscription of King Mahendrapala of Kanauj (referred to 
above as inscription No 2), but it does not appear to be so. According 
to Mr. Banerji, the insenpdon is on a Dasavatara slab fi^ed in the wall 
of a temple of Si vap But the large temple of Siva at Rama-Gay a 
being deserrnl and dosed, the point could not verified by us. In 
front of the shrine there is an image with three faces and four hands, 
the two upper holding a£iic/ * and a lotus, and the two lower ones 
apparently in the varad-'t pose. There is a female attendant on either 
side. It has been supposed to represent Dattatreya, a god most popular 
among the Marathas and atiended generally by a dog. 

On the top of the hill is a temple dedicated of Hanumana, who 
is represented merely by a crude block of stone besmeared w^irh 
Vermillion. Buchanan does not mention either Rama-Gaya or its 
Sita-knnd. It seems that the shrines were not in existence In his 
time. 


Drulimn^yoni bill 

Tills hilL which is 460 feet high, stands about a mite aoutb-w^est 
of Gaya towm* It is generally identified with the peat of Gaya^sirsap 
from which Buddha delivered a sermon ; but there is absolutely no 
trace left on it of Buddhism. The bill is now assigned to Brahma, 
and tlie temple at its top* as well as the temple and the kund at its 
foot, is assigned to his wife Savitri, though the image called after her 
is that of a five-headed and ten-handed female seated on a bull As 
this image was noticed by Cunningham (in 1865) and not by Buchanan 
(in 1811). it probably came into existence between these dates. 

The temple on the top is ascribed by Buchanan to a Marat ha 
chief, Balaji Pandit * It is reported that in 1913i when the temple 
was damaged by JJghtning, the Gwalior Durbar granted money for its 
repair* 

The temple at the foot and the steps by which the hill is ascend¬ 
ed were built in 1850 by Balwant Rao, an officer of Jiaji Rao Scindia 
of Gwalior, as is recorded in a tablet over the entrance to the temple. 


11. B ach a ciaa^ii p. 50^ 
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The kuntl in front of this temple is associated with Sri Chattanya's 
initiation as a sanyasi. 

By ihc side of the steps, some way up the hill, we see a small 
image of Surya of a type common in Gaya. The Sungod is represent¬ 
ed as standing with a loras in each of his two hands, and with a 
male attendant waving a cfrotcri to his right, and a female attendant 
holding a fan to his left. 

The central image in tlic temple on the top of the hilt is that of 
a five faced and ten-armed goddess seated in t^Uhts tna on a bull (on 
the back of which a saddle cloth is spread). She has a sword, a 
quiver, a battle ajte. and an 1 in her five right arms, and 

a goal and a bow in two of her left hands, while a third rests on the 
head of the bull, and two arc broken off. The five heads have ihe 
jdta-mitftttla. The image evidently represents some form of Durga. 

Behind this is the fragment of a sculpture which is taken as 
Gayatti (co-wife of Savitri), but is really the upper part of a Surya 

image. • c' 

Three other images are housed in this temple- One is a Siva- 

Parvati of the usual type One is a Surya similar to that described 
before, but with both the attendants male. Pingala who stands to 

the right has his usual pose of readiness to write. The aiictidant to 

the left. Dandi. has one hand in the Maya pose, and the other at 

hb 

Ther^ b anotbar Sury^ larget find finsr than the last one 

and probably of an earlier date. Surya stands with a lotus 
in each hand, a standing figure between his two legs, and Aruna seated 
at his feet. A sword hangs from his belt. Pingala stands on his 

right, and Dandi on the left holds a staff. 

There is a small walled enclosure in front of the temple, which 
contains fragments of a Li>kafala sbb, a Sorya image, and a rather 
fine figure of a female in jaiattmkula with a trident in her left band. 

South of this enclosure is a natural cleft in the rock called 
Brahma-yoni. after which the hill is named. 


The Romn alia Hill. 

This hill which is 370 feet high, stands north of the town a little 
beyond the Railway bridge. The imposing temple of Rama at its 
foot was built by a Rani of Tikari, and the flight of steps up to the 
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hill top which, according to Buchanan, had been constructed originolly 
by Bafcu Krisna Chandra Basu of Calcutta**, was re-construcicd in 
1886 by Maharaja Ran-bahadur Singh ofTikart, as recorded in the 
marble tablets at the foot of the steps* CIosg by is the image of a 
four-'handed seated Avalokitesvara, 

The temple on the top of the hill is an old one, though assigned 
now to a Siva linga called Ramesvara or Patalcsvara. There arc two 
slabs in this temple, one depicts Surya standing inside a temple, and 
the other the "Mother and child" figure, the only specimen of this 
type in Gaya. In the latter the lattice work of the cltarpni is indica¬ 
ted by deep lines, and a linga on Gauripat is engraved in a corner. 

The pavillioQ in front where jfrfinbis are offered, is said to have 
been built by Baba Krisna Chandra Basu. In front of it under a tree 
are three images of Visnti and one of Surya, ft. high. In the latter 
there are two attendants, one of whom holds a staff and the other 
leans on a stick. There is a small new temple of Rama to the north 
of the main temple. 

Buchanan records that he saw several Buddhist images (one of 
them brought from Kurkibar) on this hill, but none is now visible 
except the Avalokitcsvara noticed above. It may be that it was 
PrctsiLi, where there arc several fine Buddhist images even now, that 
Buchanan was referring to, or it may he that (he images of the 
Ramsila hill have been removed to the Mannulal Library in Gaya 
town, where there is a fine collection of Buddhist images. 

The Pretaila Hill, 

Tliis bill which rises to a height of 540 feet, ii 6 miles north-west 
of Gaya town, and is reached by a fine road with a row of trees on 
each side, made, according to Buchanan, by Babu Madanraohan. Datta, 
a Bengalee’ *. At the foot of the hill is a kund surrounded by a 
pavtllion where piiuUis are offered and some small temples built 
originally by Babu Madanmohan and restored in 1908 by Rai Bahadur 
Surajmal Seoprasad, as a tablet on one of the temples records. This 
temple contains a Pancha-niukb Siva linga, with n sculpture resting 
against the wall behind it, which represents Parvati standing with her 
two sons Gancsa and Kartika on either side. 


1}, Bunbaaan**pp. 

IS. tSuebanao'd Journal, pp, 3S-SS. 
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The lofig flight of iteps by which the hill is wa& bu:h 

by B;ibu M^idanmohan Datta in 1774, js recorded (io Bengcili n5 well as 
io Sanikdt) in a tablet Bxci on a wall at the top^^ ^ Several images of 
Surya, Visnu. Mahisa-mardini, Siva-Parvati^ as w^ell as of some 
Buddhist deities^ are set up by the side of the steps. 

Some of these images are very remarkable, such as the six- 
ban ^ed Avalokiresvara at the very first step^ which belongs to the 
early Pala age, as indicated by the 'bead cable^ border and the script of 
the Buddhist creed inscribed round the top. The deity stands with a 
tihyAni figure in a deer-skin, scarf and a niMvU^t across 

its breast, an tik$am a round obiect, and the vanitL'i pose in the 
three right hand?, and a pad/ii i (the stalk of which ends in a loop 
above), some round object, and a in the three left hands. 

The two-handed Tara stands on the right with joined palms, and the 
four-handed Bhrikuti on the left with her two upper hands in the 
aHf&li pose, and the two bw-ec holding an ahamUn and a him imiahi. 
Two other sculptures of early types, a large sized Surya, and a small 
four-handed Visnu are to be found here* 

At the top of the hill is the Prctsila, a rock with a golden vein 
where piudas are offered. The pavillion above this rock is saiJ to be 
the gift of Babn Madanmohan, while the cloisters with flat-arch roofs 
which form a {Quadrangle with it are attributed to Rani Ahalya Bai of 
Indore. 

There are three fine sciilptures, all Buddhiscic, In the middle 
ebister, viz a Buddha in the bhii^sparsj pose, IS* h^gb^ and a six- 
handed Avalokitesvara like the one described above, with a four- 
bauded seated Avabki tea vara, 3 ft, high between them. This last 
sculpture shows the god as seated in i:ililiisana on a 'Jotus seat*, with 
Amitabha seated in the jatamukuta and another dhyani figure a little 
above the right shoulder,. The right foot rests on a lotus, the upper 
right hand holds an the lower right hand, which is in the 

tl. Tbs BiasaU VflrjJon Ncgiai thai,— 

Irprt \ !ll?3v:«iiiii mi: > ^ \ iri m i 

« mft CITS I ipt i i 

ThflQ nom9 locun vm&i la SamkrEt foU>jircrJ hy tha nnoafl of j dwaor. Mad^rtniobiiii 
DiillB ot C^loDttn^ ind tbD» Qt bb cigfliit, troMnrw* accaunUnt and t1mc-kaE>prT. Tho 
year of cmMtnacfcloji is glrpa aa SnkcA in cbroiK^tfitiDi and \n ^figurej. The 

Snnikrit ii td pdrpi^rt. 
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paratla pose, holds some small object t the upper left hand holds a 
lotus and the lower left a piilhi. Below the 'lotus seat' ate carved two 
seated £gures. two«handed Tara in the anjuli pose on the right with a 
lotus above her shoulders, and four-handed Bhtikuti with the two 
upper hands in and the two lower holding respectively an 

tjhiimfih and a kam ittd^ilu or chowii. A flask-like object is engraved 
in the pedestal hetween the two figures. 

Behind a rock to the west are some fine sculptures of Hindu 
gods, vii, two specimens of Siva-Parvati, one Stirya and a Visnu of an 
early type. In this last image, which is 2^ ft, in height, Visnu is 
leprcsented with all bis four hands hanging down, the two lower ones 
resting on the heads of the Gadapurusa and the Chakiapurusa. 

Tbe Qakraur Doab and Dharmaranya, 

This doab between the Lilajan and the MO'hana, eastofBodh- 
Gaya, contains a number of Hindu shrines, where some Buddhisticrrelics 
aUo are preserved. The best way to visit them is to get down at the 
fifth milestone of die road from Gaya to Bodh-Gaya. and crossing the 
LiUjan go first to the Sarasvati temple which stands near the head of 
the doab. From here one can proceed southwards through Ganga- 
bigha village to the Matangesvar temples and thence to the Oharma- 
ranya, and then turn westwards, and passing through Bakraur village 
and crossing the Litajan again, join the toad at Bodh-Gaya. This 
makes a circuit of some seven miles and takes nearly four hours, but is 
well worth all that time and trouble. 

The Sarasvati mandir.—The central image in this temple 
called Sarasvati b fairly large and represents a ten-armed female 
standing in the it/uUut pose, with a trident, a shield, a lotus, a bow and 
a conch in her five left hands, and a sword, a piJSa and other objects in 
the right five. She wears a crown and has a female attendant to her 
left, with a lingam beside her The deity represeoted b evidently 
Durga. There are also two Siva-Parvati images in this temp!^ and 
in a niche outside is a small female figure. In an open plot in the 
compound fragments of Buddhistic sculptures, such as votive stupas, 
dfhutras, thousand-Buddha slabs etc, arc kept, 

Gangabigha village,—The small temple to the south of the 
village contains a Nava-graha slab, a Siva-Parvati image and a 
Icogryph piece. In this last sculpture which b over 3 feet in heii^t, 
6 
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the leogrjph stands in its uEual rampant pose on the back of a crouch* 
ing elephant with the rider on its back holding the reins. On the bead 
of the elephant iics lt$ rider brandishing a sword. The sculpture is 
decorated with two tows of heads on one side and a pillar on the 
other. 

A small but interesting figure is Gsed in the wall of the temple 
to the north of the door. It represents a four-handed figure seared 
in laiitiisima on a stooh with a male devotee on the right and a female 
one on the left* The upper right hand holds a chowrj and the lower 
right rests on the knee in the varmia pose, and there b a crown on 
the head. Fragments of chhatras etc are also found here. 

A Mound and a MukhaUngam.—About a mile southwards is a 
high mound overgrown with jungle, probably the remains of some old 
Buddhist structure. On its west side near the base is a small temple 
in the centre of which stands a fine Urge Mukhalingam of black stone 
on a Gauri-pat. The iLngam b nearly 12 inches across. The face has 
three eyes (the third one being vertical) and a Jatamukuia of unusual 
beauty. There are four more sculptures in this temple (collected 
probably from the mound vIzl, a chaitya with a T-shaped chhatra at 
the top and a gate where stands a female figure, a female figure 
seated in iaiitasami (with a mace in the right hand and the left hand 
resting on the knee, and a lion in the pedestal,) a Surya with two 
attendants and a Siva-Parvati sculpture. 

Matangesvara*^—This group of four temples dedicated to 
Siva stands in a spacious enclosure. The temple in the southwest 
corner houses as many as nine old images besides the lingamp vk, a 
Ganesa. a broken Surya, a VisnUp another Surya with the horses, a 
large Vbnu of the early type ( with the Cbakrapurusa and the 
Gadapurusa as attendants,) a fine Urge six-handed Avalokite5vara(very 
much like the one to be seen at the foot of PretsiU bill, with an 
inscription round the top and a devotee on cither side of the 
pedestals) a two-handed female diety, a four-handed male deity 
and a Siva-ParvatL 

The female deity has her right hand in the varadit pose and the 
left in the but holding a lotus. The attendant on the right 

who is a female holds a sword in one hand, and apparently a hutnan 
head in the other. The attendant on the left has one hand uplifted, 
the other resting on hb ka£L 
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The male deity has a baU and a conch in the tt?o upper hands, 
while his lower right hand rests on the head of a male attendant with 
his hands crossed over the breast, and the lower left hand rests on the 
head of a female attendant who has achowrilnone Land with the 
other hand resting on her kali. Four other images are fired in the 
outside face of this temple. 

In the west wall of the temple in the south-east corner of 
the compound is the image of an eight-armed female seated on a Um, 
In three of her right arms she holds a mace, a quiver, and a sword* 
the fourth hanging down in th^ vafndti pose; m three of her left 
arms she has a mace, a shield and a bow. the fourth one hangs down 
boIdLng a conch* 

On the west £ace of the middle tempk is a stone tablet recor- 
ding the date ofits erection, and below it an image of a two-handed 
Avalokitesvara. with the right hand in the pose, while the 

left holds a lotus. A female attendant stands on the right with 
clasped hands, and a male attendant leans on a staff on the left. 
On the north side of the entrance is an image of Buddha seated in 
his preaching attitude above a dJmnHA-chakra flanked by two deer, 
a type of his image rather rare in the Gaya tract. In front of this 
image is a large block of stone containing an elaborately and deeply 
catved 

On tbc west face of the main temple there are two BodhisattvM, 
one seated cross-legged in the vyakbyana pose, with two iAjrnfii 
figures above the shoulders, and a similar composition in the bhu- 
spttrs:i pose. There is one figure on the south wall in the vyakhyana 
pqse. but without any dhyani figure ot deer. 

The last two temples having been closed at the time of our visit, 
it could not be known whether they have any sculptures inside. 

The Dharmaranya.-*rhL3 group of four temples enclosed by a 
low waU stands on the Mohana about half a mile south-east of 
Matangesvara. The sculptures here arc almost aU images of Hindu 
deities. 

The northern temple contains a fairly large image of Surya 
standing on a lotus : Pingala stands on his tight, and Dandi with 
a mace on bis left. There are two smaller sculptures, a Surya and 
a Vlsnu, in this temple. Oumide it u a tablet which records that 
Surajmal SeOptasad of Calcutta built this temple in 1905 A. D. (Lc., 
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three years before be restored the temples at the foot of the 
Precsila hiU). 

The temple to the south of the above contains a Siva-Parvati 
and a Vbnu image. The one further south has a fine large Siva-Paivati 
inside it and a large broken Visnu image outside. The cempte on the 
east side contains a tare four-handed image of Balarama over 3 ft. 
in height. The deity 'wears a fez-shaped cap, with a seven-branched 
snake hood above it. All the four hands hang downwards, two of 
them resting respectively on the Chakrapurus^i who stands on the 
right (his one arm lifted, and the other bent), and the Gada^nari who 
stands on the left, her hands joined in the anjali pose. This is a fine 
piece of sculpture, probably of the later medieval period. By the side 
of the steps are a dhymi figure with the right band lost, and an un¬ 
usually large head with 'beaded' hair. 

Buchanan saw here a temple of Parsanath frequented by Jains, but 
there is no trace of it now. Was it that the above image of Bala¬ 
rama was mistaken for that of Parsanath ? 

Bakraur—Turning westwards for Bodh-Gaya, we pass through 
Bakraur village, to the north of which is a high mound, evidently the 
remains of a considerable stupa and monastery of the Buddhists, as 
observed by Buchanan*’, It was from tbb mound that the monoli¬ 
thic column of spotted sandstone with 'Mauryan polish' which stands 
at the cross roads at the south-west corner of the main hospital in 
Gaya town, was taken (in 1769). 

Further on the way to Bodh-Gaya we pass a matk of Saiva 
sadhiis, with a large grave-yard on the bank of the Lilajana. 

J8, BiT^hnmiTk^i pp, 53-54. 

16. BiMbanMiV/tfirnH/, pp, 5 *-55. “From ATolatiKJi Bapi I p»oec4i!d wwl 
ta a larsv heap oppcviic to Buddh Gyo, iuid aear tho tItw. 1 at first took it for ■ 
snwll kill, bat -vo# told that it was m old tomplo of tko Buddhs, and I found (hot U 
WM composed lirieka eoremd wUk s tittio oarth. Tho peoplo eb» iboy icmcibbcr it 
u outiM as iho tcwplo of Kakamuoj now ib&t it was rvuod and solid. Mr. 
Boddwn remoTod many krieks for his livt3diD(ts at Gja, which reduced it to a mwo 
hoop. In dlgalna for tbo bHcks he is mid to bsvo round a olono chest coutoinuie 
bonos and maaj stnall hnaaos of Lojt, Ho also removed a itoao pillsr wblcb has 
been enictcd In SohibatiDj. A lai^e Imsgc like that of Bhnirab bos also boca faund, 
bat It hn* lately boon eovored with earth, m that 1 eould not leo it. Bound this' 
oentral tewplo nro oevcrsl pretty latyc hesps of brick, which havo no doubt been 
Mooffipoiiyina build inys." 
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This range, noted for its caves of the Mauryan period, may well 
be included in this account, though it contains very few monuments 
or relics of a later age. It is some sixteen miles north-east of Gaya 
town, and is reached by a toad which runs eastwards from Bela 
railway station. In the sixth mile of this road is an isolated bill 
called Kawadol, 2 t the fool of which are a huge stone image of Buddha 
in the bhit~spiirs 3 pose (with the Buddhist creed inscribed on the 
pedestal), and some monolithic columns. These are said to be the 
remains of a monastery built by Silabhadra, a scion of the royal bouse 
of Samatata or Lower Bengal and abbot of Nalanda. At the east 
end of the range is a peak over 500 feet high, from which Buddha is 
said to have viewed the kingdom of Magadba on his way to Rajagriha. 
It is now occupied by a temple of Siva named Siddhanath. Along the 
south face of the range are four of five eaves, three of which, vir, 
Karn-chaupar, Sudama and Visva-jbopri. contain inscriptions of years 
12 and 19 of Asoka’s reigti (middle of the third century B. C) and a 
fourth one. the Lomasa-rishi cave, bears am inscription of the Gupta 
age. About a mile further east are the Nagaijuni eaves one of which 
(called the Gopi cave) con tabs an inscription recording that the cave 
was bestowed On the Ajivaka monks by Asoka's grandson DasarathA 
immediately after bis accession, about 230 B. C. ' ^ 

Bodli'Gaya 

A brief account of the remainf at BodfoGaya is given in a 
separate chapter, a fuller account befog beyond the scheme of the 
present work. 


n. 
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VH, THE SHRINES OF GAVA TOWN 

Oadadbura Teuiple. 

Tb-is temple with the structures surrounding it forms a group 
adjoining the Visnupada enclosure. It is an elegant structure with a 
pillared hall in fronts and though neither so big nor so important at 
present as the Visnupada temple; it is the older structure, built, as 
Buchanan says, '^prohably on the restoration of worship^ but having 
become ruinous, in a great measure rebuilt lately"^* 

From an inscription (No. 4 of Chapter VI) now fixed in the small 
Nristmha temple in the Vimupada enclosure, Mr. R. D. Banerji 
concluded that the present temple of Gadadhara was built out of the 
ruins of the eleventh century temple mentioned in that inscriptbn, but 
its outward appearance docs not justi& this conclusion. The same 
inscription mentions a which may refer to the 

present Adi-Gadidhara, about a quarter of a mile to the west. Mr* 
Banerji saw an inscription (No* 6} on the stone on which the Image 
of Gadadhara rests, whichp however, cannot be found now. 

A flight of steps in firont of the temple leads down to the Falgu. 
As observed by Buchanan, ^South from this stair is a Dharmsaln buUr 
by Rai Durlabh, father of Rajballabh, well-known in the English 
history of Bengal In its wall is built a stone containing a defaced 
female im^ge with an inscription.^' Judging firom its present position* 
this may be inscription No. 6. Buchanan saya that there was another 
inscription at the site, which recorded the erection of a stair and the 
temple of the Sun (which he identified with the Surya-kund temple) 
by Prataprudra of WarangaP^ (1497—1540 A. Di), This may the 
inscription of 41 lines now seen in front of Panch-Ganesa near the 
Solahvedi in the Visnupada compound. 

RuEtiu-ifiaiidir 

In front of Gadadhara is a small shrine over the image 
of a two-handtd Visnu^ which k being worshipped by its pupifi 
Sekhara Upadhaya as Rama (Fig 13)* The image has the 
conventional tfitnam ila, and its two hands hang down to rest on the 
heads of the Gadapurusa and the Chakrapurusa, and evidently 
represents a Vknu of the Lokapab type. 
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GovidJapaln ImrcrlplioD 

Near the mandir and facing the Saksi^Mahadcva temple is a 
wall, probably tbe back wall of Rai Durbbh's Dhamsala mentioned 
by Buchanan. On it is fixed a stone slab containing a four-handed 
female figure with an inscription above it (No^ 8*) The two upper 
hands of the figure hold respectively a chakra and a lotus, and the 
two lower anand a There is the figure of a 

lion at either corner of the base and a Slva-llnga st the top, while 
the inscription itself opens with an invocation to Visnu, making a 
curious compound of creeds. 

Kumitri*devi inanilir 

This SEnall shrine consisting of a pyramidal tower over a square 
base and a porch in ftont, stands on the road^ north of the Gadadhara 
temple. The stone image of the deityi which is called Kumari-devi, is 
generally kept covered up with a s^ri by the Krishnabal Pathak, 

a Maharastriya prieste^. We were, bowever+ allowed to photograph 
it (Fig^ 14}* It is somewhat massive in design^ and bears a AYirrimiu- 
muhii^ or crown of three tiers, and ear-pendants of an elliptical 
shape. It has two handa^ the right one holding a citron or pomegranate 
and the left a lotus, the stalk of which goes down to the pedestal 
There is a Siva^llnga on a Gauri^pat at the centre of the cell, and 
images of Siva-Parvati, Surya, Visnu, Ganesa etc* are placed aU round 
the cell. The Surya image is without the usual horses. 

A stray colleolioii of images 

Near the entrance to the Visnupada enclosure there are some 
interesting images, such as, one of Siva*Parvatip a frieze contatuing 
images of the LokapalaSk an image of Sarasvati with a peacock as her 
etc* This m^h/ina is usually found in South Indian images, 
that in North Indian ones being a ram, as in the specimens in the 
Varendra Research Sodety^s Museum (Raishahl), In an image in 
Rai Bahadur Radba-ICrisbrm Jalau^s collection at Patnai the vijhana is 
a lion* 

An image of Vaienavi 

In a small square cell close by there are several stone sculptures, 
one of which is the rare image of a Vaisnavi blowing a conck The 
image represents a four-handed female wearing and having a 
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a sanhha and a tbakra in three of her hands. This conforms to 
the of Vaisnavi, ej^cepE that the fotirth attribute pt^dma h 

wanting, due evidently to the respective hand being occupied in 
holding the conch to the month. 

The Geye^vari TeEnpln 

This smali temple dedicated to the present guardian deity of 
Gaya stands at the north gate of the Visnupada enclosure. The 
deity is represented hy a fEiirly large MabisaiiiaidirLi with her vehicle, 
a Iion» standing behind her. The image, usually kept covered, has 
eight hands, two of which hang down, one in the po&a and the 

other holding a citron. Two other hands hold a trident and a lotus. 

Several stone scnlptures are collected in this shrine, and on the 
north side of the entrance there b an inscription ( of ^ horizontal 
and 3 vertical lines ) of one Durgadas of Kausiki It is dated 

Vikrama samvat 1516 ( 1459 A. D. ) 

An image of ihe Yarnlia-avtitarn 

On the way from the Gayesvari temple to Visnupada there is a 
platform of stone. In one face of it is fiiced a small panel 
representing Vbnu in the Varaba-avatara standing in a chaitya niche. 

iVrij^iiuha Temple 

This small temple and two or three more like ic stand in the 
north east corner of the Visnupada enclosure. They contain two 
important inscriptions, viz., Nos^ 1 and 4 of Chapter VL 

Viannpada Temple 

This temple which enshrines ^the ftjotprints of VLsnti' is now the 
most imporcanr temple in Gaya. It is a work of the eighteenth century 
built by Rani Ahalya Bai of Indore, and consists of a tower, 100 ft. 
high on a convcnttonal star-pattern base, and a domed and pillared 
natmandir, all in chiselled dark-coloured stone brought from the 
Patharkati quarry. 

The footprints ofVisnu" lie in a circular trough in the floor. 
It is said that the saint Sri Chaitanya of Bengal went into a trance at 
the very sight of them. Two large bclb hang in the porch, one 
probably cast in Nepal and presented by a Nepali chief, and the other, 
dated 1793, presented by Mr. Francis GiUanders, the collector of 
pUgricD'^taE at Gaya, who died in 182L, and lies burled in the cemetery. 
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All round the main temple there are small temples and pillared 
halls, In some of which pittcias are offered to the manes, the whole 
forming an enclosure with four gates at the four cardinal points. 
The eastern gate leads down to the Falgu, which washes the base of 
the rock on which the temples stand, and the south one to Gayasir. 
Adi-Gadadhura Temple 

Leaving the Visntipada enclosure hy the western gate and 
proceeding nearly a (juarter of a mile along a ridge in that directioHr 
we reach this temple, which is built on a rocky ridge overlooking the 
town. The images of Gadadhara and bis three female attendants are 
carved on the face of the rock- Two carved pillars of the Gupta type 
support a roof to the north of the entrance and prove the antiquity of 
the shrine, which may indeed be the one referred to as Gadadhara^ 
adi-nitaya in inscription No. 4, 

Siirya Kuitd and Temple 

This shrine is ascribed by Buchanan to King Prataprudra of 
WarangaL The image of Surya is of the usual type and about three 
feet high. Overhead are images of the Navagraha. There are two 
Sanskrit inscriptions in this temple ; one of ten lines and dated 14^ 
Sara vat in the reign of Dil/ipati Feroz Shah is fiaed in the south wall 
of the narrow passage leading to the deity ; and the other, dated year 
1813 of the Buddha-Nirvpna era and consisting of “25 lines of closely 
packed characters of a somewhat peculiar shape,** is fiied in the porch 
and on the south side of the entrance. This latter inscription, taken 
with another of the same year found at Bodh-Gaya, is said to prove 
that at the end of the twelfth century the Gaya met was called Pitki 

and was ruled hy a Sena family' *. 

On the Kankhale platform of the kund on which the pilgrims 
offer pittdas there is an image of an eight-axraed and three-faced 
female sitting cross-legged on a lotut Each face has three eyes, and 
two of the faces have a grim took, 

Krishna-Darlka Temple 

Further wcstwatds, in the heart of the town is this modem 
temple built, as Buchanan observed, by the Gayalis for their enter¬ 
tainment. It is dedicated to Radha-Krishna and has a ^flrifo'Ujis.'i in 
which some stone images arc fired. The chief interest of this temple 
lies in the inscription ( No. 3 > fiaed on the west pillar of its gate. 

1&. J‘'aTt 1, p. 331. 
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Ak«a7o*Tala nnd Prapitamalipsyarft 

This shrine is resorted to by all pilgrims for condtiding the Gaya 
ceremonies. Close to the Akiaya-vata platform is a small cemple of 
Siva on which is fixed an inscription of VLsvarupa ( No, 5 ) recording 
the erection of two temples to Siva as "Vatesa" and "Prapitamahes- 
vara*" The linp in this small temple i$ called Vaksa^ white that in the 
tall temple to its north is known as Prapitamahesvara, 

The MitD^aTn-Gauri Group 

The topmost temple of this group on the Bhasmakuta hill is that 
of Janardana, an elegant stone structure with a pillared hall of the 
medieval period. A Gaja-Laksmi figure i$ carved on the lintel The 
Visnu image in this temple is of an early type^ with all the four hands 
banging down. 

Lower down is the shrine of Mangala-Gauri, represented here 
by the breasts of the Devi in stone, placed in an arghya-pat The 
CJtanJi is read daily in a cloister south of the templep while in front of 
it is the wooden frame for the va/§^ this being the only shrine in Gaya 
where animal sacrifice is offered. A Siva-Parvati image and a sculp¬ 
ture called Laksmi-Narayana are preserved in this temple, and a 
fragment of a large image of ViSEiii lies outside. 

On a platfotm between this temple and the Rama mandifp there 
are a few fragments of sculpture, such as the lower part of a fine Surya 
image Csitnilar to the large image seen on the Brahmayoni hill) and the 
lower part of a standing figure, qh one side of wbiefa Is a crouching 
lion with a crown-like object on its back, and on the other side a 
devotee. 

Passing through the temple of Rama which belongs to the Tikari 
rail we come to the temple of Markandesvara Siva. There are several 
images in the porch overlooking the kund, such ps, Siva-P^tvatt, 
Mahisa-mardini, Ganesa and an image of an uncommon type . This 
last represents a female with a crown of coiled snake, canopied by a 
seven-hooded snake head, sitting in taliiasiitm with a three-petalled 
lotus in her right hand and a child in the left, and with a male devotee 
on her right aud a female one on her left. 

The small temple on the Valtarini kund contains a Navagfaha 
slab and a few other sculpturi^ 
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UtlurninaDasB) SJlala, Pitamabesvara eic, 

Ttesc sbrines stand in Ladraganj north of thft Satighac, which is 
marhad by a row of wW pillars. Tha temple of Sitala stands on the 
tank of the Uttaramanasa tank. The tutelary deity of the shrine is 
represented by a small Mahisa-mardini sculpture placed on one side of 
the sanctum, the centre being occupied by a large Surya image. The 
most interesting object in the temple is an inscription (No, 7) fixed 
in the south wall of its narrow passage. It openi with an invocation 
to Surya and records the excavation of the Uttaramanasa tank and 
other acts of piety of Yaksapab. Several stone images are collected 
b the sanctum. On the other side of the road stauda the imposing 
temple of Pitamahesvara Siva. 

CayaBu*. 

This shrine, at which are offered, stands on the road to 

the cremation ground. Tbs puk b represented by an image of two- 
handed Visnu crudely carved on a rock. The present paviUmn over it 
was built by Raja Madosvariprasad Sbgh of Benares b 1S56. as record¬ 
ed in a stone tablet on it. In the south waU of the pavUIion is fixed 
an exquisite miniature b stone which represents Kxisna standing m 
a graceful pose under the Govardhana hill with a male and a female 
companion on either side, each attended by a cow. West of tbs is 
the Gaya-kup which, accordbg to Buchanan, was restored by Naio 
Pant of Burbanpor (in the Central Prov bees). 

Suiikala and Vriddha-pra-pila-mahesvara. 

Sankata is represented in thb shime as a four-handed female 
with a gaJa and a ckakrn b the two upper hands, and the right lower 
band pbeed on a Siva Ibgam. and the left lower on a child. The 
shrine of Mahesvara adjoins that of Sankata. 

Collected under a tree b front of the temple arc fragments of 
Buddha images, and votive stupas and a fine brge image of Surya 
with a sword hangbg from bb belt. There could he no kettM iilus- 
trarion than this chance asseiohbge of the many changes of bith that 
Gaya has witnessed through the ages. 
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KUftSlHAR, QAtA AND BODHGAYA 

VIII. BODH OAYA. 

Hijjslorjr of ilie iltriur. 

This dikp [dated Biiiddhist sbrme^ seven miles sou eh of the town 
of Gaja. cOEiiprises the Bodhi tree under which Buddha is said to h^ive ' 

attained his enlightenment, the Vajrasana or his seat under that treeT 
and the Mahabodhi temple and it$ railing which are said to date from 
the time of Asoka. A number of votive stupas, images and ruin¬ 
ed structures lie round about them^ All these and the land armind 
are now in the possession of the Saiva Mohant of Bodh^Gaya, who has 
hb malh dose to the Buddhist shrine. 

The name Buddha^Gaya came into vogue at the time of Amata 
Deva, as it b first found in his inscription^^. The original name was 
Sambodhi, which appears in the eighth cock edict of King Asoka. Thb 
afterwards changed to Mahabodhi, as we find in later inscrip tiers 
and in the “Mo-hopu-tf* vihara of Hiuen Tsang, 5 

A little to the north of Badh-Gaya the two streams Lila]an and 
Mohana unite to form the Falgu. It was a secluded spot in Buddha^s 
days, known as Urpvilva and held by the chieftain of a neighbouring 
vlUagCi who b called Senani in Buddhist literature. The place 
attained celebrity after Buddha's enlightenment and wa^ considered 
by the Buddhists to consbt of three areas, which were respectively 
named Gaya, Nadi, and Uruve! after the three Kasyapa brothers whoi ! 

it is Said, w^ere the leaders of the Jatila or ^Matted hair' order of 
monks, then prominent in this tract. They were converted by Buddha 
himself^ and became hb prominent followers. 

The Buddhbt literatures of Ceylon, Burma and China abound 
in references to thb greatest of all Buddhist shrines. The best known 
arc the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hien in the fifth century, ' 

and Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century A. D. The former found • 

Bodh^aya a flourishing centre of Buddhbm, containing three monas- j 

tcries peopled by monks, and fieveral shrines erected on sacred spots ! 

with images of Buddha installed in them. When Hiuen Tsang visited ' 

it, the Mahabodhi or chief monastery which had been built by n king 
of Ceylon consbted of "six ha lb with towers of observation three 
stories high and peopled by more than one thousand monks studying 
the Mabayana philosophy\ 


W. Atidik iitSwtJkai VoL I, p. Bii 
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It seems that the shriae began to JecUne after the seventh 

century A, D.. as most of the Buddhist inseriptions found t^re are 

of earlier dates'and even the eighth centu^ a Cbatt 

reign of Dharmapala found there records the installation of a Cbatnr- 

mukha Mahadeva". From the tenth century, hov,ever, there was a 

slight recovery, as wc find from the following Inscriptions 

(1) Inscription of Satrusena of the reign of Gopala II (tenth 
century), recording the installation of a Buddha image. 

(2) Inscription of year 11 of the reign of ^ahipala (ekventh 
century) recording the installation of an image of Buddha and two 
shrines. This inscription is incised on the pedestal^^of one of 
‘Tancha-Pandava** images neat the Mahafcodhi temple. 

(3) Inscriptionof year 1170 of Asoka-challa-deva of SapadaUksa 

or modem Ajmer. “ 

(4) Inscription of the Gahadavab king Jayacchandra of about 
1190 A. D„ recordbg the erection of a Buddhist shnne. This ins- 

• cription is now in the Mohants math.’ , , . r 

(5) Inscription of the Nirvana year 1913 of Dbarma-raksita of 
Sapadalaksa. recording the erection of a temple,”' 

The Muslim conquest which soon followed dealt a death blow to 
Buddhism in Magadha- Hinduism too felt the shock, but managed 
to shake it off in the course of the neat three ot four centuries, af 
which it appeared in anew form appropriating to itself something of 
Buddhism and recognising Buddha himself as an avatara of Vjspu. as 
we Icain from the weU-known verse of Jayadeva. Thus it came to 
pass that the shrine of Mahabodhi which had fallen into utter 
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neglect and riiin, was appropriated about the year 1590 A. D, by a 
Saiva Mohant whose successors bold it to this day. Buddha 
images are worshipped as Tandavas' in a shrine in its compound. 
Tlie adjoining Bakraur doah, where once stood Buddhist stupas and 
an *AsokaJi* pillar^ is now a Hindu tircha with the name of 
amnya, as noted in Chapter VL 

When Buchanan visited the site the Buddhist shrines lay in ruin 
and neglect, ercept that the king of Ava had sent some officers to 
report on and some of the statues had been collected in the 
Moliant's math and saved from injury. It was not till 1876 that, 
at the instance of the King of Ava, the Government of Bengal set to 
repair the temple and put it in the condition in which we see it todayi 
The archaeologtcal supervision of the operation was done by Df. 
Rajendta-Iala Mitra* whose book, Bc^dhguya, like Cunniagham's 
Alidiabodht.h a mine of information about this shrine and anti¬ 
quities. The repairs were completed in IflSD. 

The Muhubodhi Temple 

The temple is 160 feet high and 50 feet square at the base, rising 
hom a platform, on the four corners of which are smaller towers of 
the same shape as the temple (Fig. 15), It ts made of bricks and 
plastered oven The outside wall$ are relieved by niches with statues 
in them. The temple faces the east and has an antechamber and a 
fcnuia in front. At its hack is the Bodhi tree with the Vajrasaiia 
below it. The railing round the temple was made of stone in the 
^Asokan^ style and decorated with fine carving$ (Fig. 16). It once 
enclosed a quadrangle 145 feet by 1(® feet, much of whidi has 
disappeared. Some sculptures are housed tn a shed to the north. 

The Vsjraganji 

It is said to be a work of the Kusana age {first cencury A. D) 
and consists of a polished and richly carved stone slab placed on a 
raised platform. A carved door frame stands on the west edge of the 
placfornL In the plinth below the frame there is a relievo on either 
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side repiesenting a Nagamj holding a vessel of water whieh was 
identified with the KuUka Nagaraj of Buddhist literature by Mr. 
Akshaya Kumar Maitra.*’ 


The Bodhi tree 

This tree, venerated by aU Buddhists, is well-known in their 
plastic art and Uteniturc. It is said that the Bodhi tree at Anurad^- 
pui in Ceylon has grown out of a branch of this tree which was taken 
there and planted by Prince Mahendra, a thing not at all imposstble 
for a tree of the Ficus class. According to the Buddhjst legends the 
tree was destroyed mote than once, first by Queen Tisyaraksita out 
oficalousy at King Aioka's inordinate attachment to it. and again, 
according to Hiuen Tsang. by King Sasaokaof Gauda; and most people 
think that the present tree Is but a substitute for the original one. 

Feulpturre on llie Roiling 

The railing, which dates froai the time of the Songas ( first 
century B. C.) if not that of Asoka, consists of neatly chiselled pilla« 
and bats of stone. At the top. the middle and the bottom of the 
pillars there are medallions depicting scenes from Buddha's life and 
other themes, as explained by Dr. Foucher and other scholar^ Some 
of these sculptures jire of spccbl imetest for the artistic skill that 
they eshihit or the vogue that they had in the succeeding age^s. Such, 
for instance, is the figure of Sri or Gaja-Uksmi consisting of a female 
with an elephant on either side, or that of Surya in a cat of four 
horses (Fig. 17 ). or the Kirtimukha (Fig. Ifl). The first and the bst 
occur in some seals and sculptures of later days. 


The Antiquities in tlie Mohaiila’a Math 

This coUection referred to by Buebanan contains several valuable 

relics, a few of which are described below. r ir- - 

(1) Tbe Bodh-Gaya inscription of about 1190 A. D. of King 

Tayacchandra. which is built into a wall of the math. ^ , 

(2) The image of Nagaraj Muchalinda protecting Buddha from 
rain. Buddha is represented as sitting cross-legged on the ooils of 
the Nagaraj. who holds his seven-branched hood over the ascetic s 
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head. There is an inscription on the pedestal from which Mr. 
Banerji ascribed the imaae to the eilhth century-** 

(3) The image of Kulika Nagaraj. similar to the one below the 
Vajrasana, 

(4) A colossal imagie of the goddess Trailokya-vijaya which 
represents the deity as having three heads f the fourth one behind 

being shown) and eight hands, standing over a mUhnna in the 
yma-yumti or gestation pose, the male figure of the couple wearing 
a jaiamukuUt, and holding a trident in his hand. The goddess holds 
respectively a c/mJfcra, a bow, a noose and a bell in her right hands, 
and a vajta, a quiver of arrows, a goad and a sword in her left bands. 
She has a garland of Dhyens Buddhas, and the jaiamttktiia and three 
eyes in each head. This image is an inscribed one, 

(5) The i.aage of Yamantaka, who is represented ns riding a 
buffalo. He has six fierce-Iookjng heads with matted hair turned 
upwards and beard, and wea^ a tiger skin and a garland in which 
human heads alternate with lotus or chakra. He has six bands ; the 
three right ones hold respectively a sword, a vajra and a staff. Two 
of the left bands are broken off. 
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Bronse Balarama ip. 19) g 5,5^^ Bashesvart or GanesA-janani (p, 22) 

Devisthan 
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(cenire:) Stone Aksobhya (p. 25) 10 , Stone, iwo-handed Avabkitesvara (p. 26) 

Irieht) Six-handed Avalokitesvara (p. 27) Devi^than 

Devisthan 
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13. (certie) Two-handed Visnu, Rima-mandir l^ufTiari-devi, near Gadadharatp, 47) 

near Gadadhara 
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15. Mahabodhi temple, Bodh'Caya fp, 5^:) 







M. Kirti-mukhi. sione ratlins, Bodh-Gaya JB- Stone Surya with four hordes 

(p^ 55) Bodh-Gaya ip. 55} 
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